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Jester’s Picnic. 


between Kingston and Rome, in 

e-horse concern, it is a mighty slow team. 

1@, rejoicing in the name of Tick—a tele- 
—was riding on the lightning train upon 
he spied a negro, 

ddling beside the iron track, 

ting cotton on his back. 

ant generosity of his nature, Telegraph 


a 
‘te! Come aboard—come aboard, and ride 
d glistening African touched his piece of 
plied: 








a, massa, but I can’t—must get dar soon, 
de time to spar!”* 
my friend Tick in Rome last November, 
warmly w) the merits of the safe ° 
is the cheapest road in the United States— 
all day on tt for a dollar !” 
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doo, having been released from the cares of 
.d from a scurvy wife, presented himself at 
.hma’s paradise, *‘* Have you been through | 
wsked the god. ‘No, but I have been mar- 
ed, seriously. ‘Come in, then—it’s all the 
iis moment arrived another man, just de- 
of Brahma to be permitted to go in 
, softly !—have you been through purgato- 
vut what of that? Did you not admit a | 
one who had not been there any more than 
ily ; but he has been married.”—* Married! 
talking to? I have been married twice.”’— 
replied Brahma. ‘Getaway! Paradise is 
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ing to Europe upon business, 80 he had his 
in @ locket for his young wife. As he hand- 
he expressed a wish that he would telegraph 
nally to let her know how he was. ‘Only 
she, ** how pleasant it will be to hear from 
ile of hours, instead of waiting two or three 
y . ©, the beauties of the tele- 
sedad,” says Pat, who happened to be in the 
can bate the telegraph aisily, while you have 
—* How, Pat!” asked Mrs. N., in surprise. 
iver you wish for the masther here, you 've 
, hoult of that, and youll see himself ina 
” (miniature). 
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3 ago old Mr. Coons attended to a bar and a 
of goods for his worthy son, who has since 
ewhat famous as being the founder, and for 
the master-spirit, of the town of Razorville, 
bar-room belug large, and the stock of 
iey were kept in a large bar with the liquors, 
h @ wooden grating. John M’Cabe, some- 
\g, was idling about the bar-room, and ob- 
thesold gentleman was caretul to lock the 
ume he came out of the bar, said: 
,0n8, you needn’t be so particular to lock the 
ime you come out! Aman couldn’t make 
ealiug out of your store, anyhow!” 
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reading young man, from a large city, was 
sing a moorland farm half covered with furze 
ind hada fine background of burren rocks 
ines. Me remarked to the farmer, who was 

3 way through roots and stones, ‘A 
locality, sir!—one of nature's triumphs!—an 

1» of poetry!”—*O, yes,” said the farmer, 
» large drops of perspiration from his brow, 
y of the place is well enough; but if ye had to 
> the prose o’ my ground, ye would wish the 
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ks ago, at Nashville, a worthy divine, one of 
vers in attendance upon the General Conference 
thodist Episcopal Church South, from the State 
\«, stopped at the St. Cloud. Upon retiring to 
i the servant who accompanied him to his 
he wanted his boots blacked. The servant 
set them outside the door, and the boot black 
ad tothem. He did so, and in the morning 
~ume up missing Instead of setting the boots 
ue hall, he had placed them outside the front 
preacher has not a very elevated opinion of 
y of the people of Nashville. He wears a pair 

3. 








y t of Smithson; when ne was 
right thought that of Smithson, he oe 


‘ond they had been unable to discover what 
vas. At length they told the patient he must 
g them all around him, he said: 
ids, after I die, make a post mortem examina- 
id out what ails me; for really I have heard 
and learned discussions on the subject, that I 
know what the disease is myself.” 
RRR 
ay believe a Kansas contemporary, Missouri 
ry is about as monotonous as an oceam Woyage. 
‘+ Sometimes we ship a sea, 
And sometimes see a ship.” 
i } ver,” says the Kansas City Jour- 
—* aoe im lands covered with tall 
is; on the other, there are tall cotton woods 
umense bottom lands.” 
ane 


note lying on the ground, but knew that 
Taterfelt, cad walked on without picking it up. 
aithers the story, when the latter said: 
1 know, Diggs, you have committed a very 
” 





u . 
" I done?” 

we paseed a counterfeit bill, knowing it to be 
\. Smithers without a smile, and fled. 
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th whiskers thick upon my face, 

| went my fair to see; 

e told me she eget never love 

\ bear-faced chap like me 

shaved then clean, then called again, 
And thought my troubles o'er; 

1e laughed outright, and said I was 
More dare than before. 
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there lived an old fellow, eppematly omey 
‘lL alway ready with an answer—a sort of trav- 
pes Lome as see cnn Ge tote 
lored gewgaws and finery, when he wi 
ee Belen with “ Halloa, Grimes, what 
> you belong to?” He replied, ** The artillery 
and there isa’t a Brown on the roll’ 
AAR eer 
the story of an engineer on board one of the 
i Prvochare: who was taken ill, und rather than 
ide of the boat to any human critter living, 
«Nee delet that bie cide of ts \Saen 
: perform his duty, that his s e 
‘ben full five hours before the other side. 
RRR ere 
raised in Vermont, was rebuked by the lady 
ishe was liviog, for her interminable propea- 
« questions. Closing the rebuke, the indy re- 
- You beat the Jews to ask questions. hen, 
.ture, the girl replied, ** Do the Jews ask many 





weer 
ished 
“i young lady, the other evenivg, astonis' 
segrily asking for the * loan of a diminutive, 
18, truncated cone, convex on its summit, and 
rated with sy rical She 
—thimble. P 
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The Spanish Crooper: 


THE MISER OF MADRID. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA,” ‘THE BRIDE 
OF PARIS,” ‘THE VENDETTA,” “‘ STEEL AND GOLD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—[conrinvep.] 


The peril of one so young and interesting, so 
all unused to the terrific dangers of the arena, a 
volunteer who had perilled his life for the grati- 
fication of the public, touched all hearts, however 
hardened and steeled by their favorite sport. 
Even stern men held their breath as they looked 
on, while more than one young girl fainted from 
excess of painful emotion. 

At last the bull, as if weary with torturing his 
victim, flung him down heavily, and stood over 
him with lowered head, panting with his exer- 
tions, flecked with foam, and lowing angrily. 
Then swarmed about him the light-footed chulos, 
fluttering their scarlet draperies, and prepared 
to fly as soon as he was ready to pursue them. 
In a few seconds, the animal made a dash at them, 
and, as they scurried away like a flock of birds, 
rushed to the centre of the arena, and there took 
up a stand, as if prepared to defend it desperate- 
ly against all assailants. 

Half a dozen assistants were instantly kneeling 
round the fallen picador, some opening his vest, 
others dashing water on his face. The speeta- 
tors stood up and bent forward in intense anxiéty 
to learn whether any signs of life were manifest- 
ed, whether the victim of this brutal sport was 
killed outright, or whether a spark of life still 
lingered, to forsake the tortured frame so soon as 
it was carried to the infirmary. Queen Isabella 
shared in the interest of her subjects, and, bold 
and cool as she was, even in periods of great 
excitement, her opera-glass trembled in her white- 
gloved hand as she surveyed the spectacle. 

In a few seconds a deep sigh escaped from 
Julian’s lips, and he opened his eyes and gazed 
wildly abouthim. Then he raised his hand, and 
wiped the cold, clammy perspiration from his 
brow and sat up. Some one handed him a flask 
of wine—he drank hurriedly, and then, to the 
astonishment of every one sprang to his feet. 

‘Give me a fresh horse and a lance!” he 
cried, in a clear, tirm voice, whose vibrating 
accents reached the royal balcony. 

The attendants remonstrated, but he was in. 
flexible: “A lance! a horse!’ was all he asked 
for. ‘Let me be victorious, or die in the ring 
before my queen.” 

A tresh horse was led in and Julian swung 
himself into the saddle. ‘The secret of his pre- 


servation was this: the bull’s horns, instead of 


transtixing him, us the spectators had feared, 
had passed under his Andalusian sash of the 
firmest silk, wound several times about his waist, 
while his body was protected by the steel ribs 
and thick hide of his garments. ‘Though bruised, 
shaken and stunned, he was not disabled. He 
now settled himself in his saddle, shook the 
bright lance that was handed to him aloft, and 
setting spurs to his horse, galloped under the 
royal balcony and saluted the queen. A bou- 
quet, thrown bya fair bat unknown hand, fell 
from the balcony, and he was dexterous enough 
to catch it, and gallant enough to raise it to his 
lips and place it in his bosom. ‘Then, wheeling 
his horse, he spurred forth to meet the bull. 

A picador never attacks the bull in the centre 
of the ring, and the reason is obvious 3 to be un- 
horsed in that position would be certain death, 
while, if the same accident happens near the bar- 
riers, there are narrow openings through which 
the rider, flung from his saddle, can make his 
escape. In attacking the bull where he stood, 
Julian was giving an example of unparalleled 
audacity. 

“His only safety,” said an old man, a bull- 
fighter m his youth, “is to attack the bull on the 
spur, before he has time to rally.” 

But, asit Julian had madly resolved to throw 
away his lite, when within a few yards of the 
enraged animal, he checked his horse, and almost 
threw him on his haunches, as he pulled on the 
severe curb that governed him. 

The bull roared with rage in reply to the chal- 
lenge of the cavalier, and lowering his horns, 
prepared to make short work of horse and rider. 
But at that moment, Julian placed his lance in 
restand gave his horse both spurs severely. The 
animal darted forward like an arrow from a bow, 
and we rider, keeping him straight at the bull, 
struck him fairly at the junction of the neck and 
Spine, the fatal spot selected by the 


The effect was instan a sy 
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QUEEN ISABELLA INTRODUCING MIRANDA TO JULIAN. 


der thrilled through the animal’s vast frame—he 
tottered for a moment on his legs, and then his 
huge bulk crashed down with the sound of a 
falling tree, and he rolled over on his side, stone 
dead. 

Then such a shout rose from the Plaza Mayor 
as was never before echoed by its lofty arches— 
never even when battle and revolution rolled 
their storm-tide through the square. Again and 
again the heavens shook with the thunderous 
vivas—thousands of white handkerchiefs and 
dark sombreros waved in the air; the qheen stood 
up and waved her scarf, the ladies of the court 
joined in the acclamations, even the halberdiers 
on guard lent their voices to the universa#chorus. 

As modest in triumph as dauntless in danger, 
Julian only thought of escaping from this popu- 


lar ovation, and, as the great gate of the arena | 


was flung open, rode hastily through its broad 
arch, while every eye was strained to catch the 
last glimpse of his retiring form. 





CHAPTER V.. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE ROYAL MASQUERADE. 


So soon as Julian had changed his dress, 
getting rid of the burthensome trappings with 
which he had been accontred for the fight, he 
was surprised by a visit from Don Manuel in his 
dressing-room. 

“My dear boy,” said the administrador, fling- 
ing his official dignity to the winds, as he shook 
the hand of the successful amateur with the 
greatest warmth—“you are a made man. I 
congratulate you. Do me the favor to shake 
hands once more. Thank you. I feel better 
now. Why, Sevilla, Montes himself couldn’t 
have done better. Your fortune is made. Not 
a bull-fight in Spain henceforth will be complete 
without you.” 

“ But what if Ihave no inclination to adopt 
the noble profession of a toreador?” asked Ju- 
lian, smiling. 

“No inclination! Don’t talk in that way. 
My dear fellow, a man who can spear a bull in 
the centre of the ring was born to be a picador 
or matador. It would be flying in the face of 
providence to neglect your destiny.” 

“TI can’thelp it; I fly higher.” 

“ Higher than bull-fighting !” 

“Yes, I would be a soldier.” 

“A soldier! So fine a young man can’t have 
such debased inclinations,” said Don Manuel. 

“Thave fought my first and last bull-tight,” 
said Julian, gravely. 

“My dear boy,” said Don Manuel, with equal 
earnestness. ‘Don’t say so—you'll ruin your 
Some people say that your success 
to-day was only desperation, and if you don’t 
follow it up, they'll assert that you were so 
thoroughly frightened at your peril, as to lose all 
pluck.” 


reputation. 


“Thave ever shaped my course according to 
my own ideas of right and wrong,” answered 
Julian, ‘and am no weather-cock to be blown 
about by the popular breath. In a moment of 
excitement, I offered to fight to-day, and, having 
done so, acquitted myself as well as I could.” 

“My dear fellow, you fought like an angel ; 
will you oblige me with your hand again? Thank 





' and yelling, I haven’t heard since her Catholic 





you. Now as for ting she profi , lam 
convinced that, on réftection;-you't do so—but 
I wont press you at present, flurried as you na- 
turally are. But tell me what I can do for you 
now ?” 

“Send me a horse to ride home with, for I 
really don’t feel like walking.” 

“Is that all? If you could ride half a dozen 
horses you should have them.” 

With these words the old gentleman bustled 
out of the dressing-room. In afew minutes, an 
attendant entered to inform Julian that his horse 
was ready. The young man hurried down stairs 
and mounted the Andalusian jennet that a groom 
held by the bridle. The moment he rode into 
the street, he was saluted by the acclamation of 
a hundred voices, and lifting his eyes in aston- 
ishment saw that the street was full of mounted 
picadors in their brilliant costume, lances gleam- 
ing and pennons fluttering in the air. 
drillas received him in the centre, and then, 
wheeling into column of march, with trumpets 
sounding in the van, set forth through the city, 
the populace pressing on their flanks, eager to 
catch a glimpse of the hero of the day, and rend- 
ing the air with their vivas. 

Modest as he was, it was impossible for Julian, 
with a good horse under him, and surrounded 
by these evidences of popular favor, not to feel 
elated. Never before had the obscure street in 
which the miser of Madrid dwelt witnessed such 
a demonstration. 

Julian dismounted at his door. 

“‘ My friends,” said he, “I thank you sincere- 
ly for this honor, which I shall ever hold in my 
memory as one of the most pleasing events of 
my life. But that my poor lodgings are in- 
adequate to your reception, I would ask the hon- 
or of your company as guests. But I beg you 
will repair to the Golden Lion and call for what- 
ever you like in my name. Iwill try to join you 
there in half an hour.” 

This little speech was received with favor, and 
the horsemen rode off after giving three cheers 
for Julian, the picador. 

The door of the house, bolted, barred and lock- 
ed as usual, was opened only after Julian had 
knocked repeatedly, and then by old Antonio 
himself. The old man had a wild, alarmed 
look. 

“Come in,” said he; “‘come in.” And as 
soon as Julian had crossed the threshold, he se 
cured the door again with feverish haste. 

“I think the whole city has gone mad,” said 
the miser. ‘Such a bell-ringing, and gun-firing 





majesty ascended the throne. And then to have 


The cua- | 





the street filled with these dare-devil bull fight- 
I thought they had scented my gold, and | 
come—what’s that ?”” 

The last exclamation was prompted by a loud 
knocking at the street door. 
to open it, when the old man arrested him. 


ers! 


Julian was about 





“Are you mad like the rest? Wait till I re- 
connoitre.”’ 

He approached the wicket which he opened 
with a trembling hand, and called out, “‘ who’s 
there ?” 

“Tt's me—Pedrilla.” 

“Ah! you old limb of Satan!” snarled the 
miser. “ You, too, must go to the bull-fight, | 


you jade, leaving me all alone. Come in—in 
the fietid’s name.” 

The old servant was hastily adnfitted, and the 
door secured once more. 

No sooner was the old woman in the hall, than 
she rushed to Julian and flung her arms about 
his neck so tightly, that he found it impossible to 
disengage himself from her embrace. 

“Ah, darling! joy of my heart! apple of my 
eye!” said the old woman. ‘“ You’re as brave 
as Montes—aud as gallant as Sevilla.” 

‘‘ What does the old fool mean?” cried An- 
tonio, angrily 

““No more of an old fool than yourself !’’ re 
torted Pedrilla, suddenly ending her demonstra- 
tions of delight 

*“T tell you what,” said the old man—‘ If you 
don’t come down from your high ropes, I’ll go 
before the alguazil—I’ll complain of you as a 
mad woman—you shall be lodged in the lunatic 
asylum, and fed on bread and water.” 

“It will be wholesome bread,” retorted Pedril- 
la, “ and that’ll be an improvement in my diet.” 

The old man winced at this retort, and solicited 
in a more gracious manner, an explanation of his 
servant’s excitement. 

“It means, master,’’ said the old woman, “ that 
this boy has covered himself all over with glory ; 
it means that before the queen and the dukes 
and the grandees and people of Madrid, he killed 
the gamest bull that fought to-day in the centre 
of the ring.” 

“« Malediction !”’ 
boy’s ruined.”’ 

“ Ruined! all Madrid is praising him.” 

“ They’re all fools, and you the greatest goose 
among them.”’ 

Another furious knocking at the door. 

“Murder! thieves!” cried the miser. ‘I’m 
ruined and undone. Go to the door, you jade, 
and see what’s wanted.” 

“ Who’s there ?”’ called the old woman, from 
the wicket. 

“Open the door and see,” replied a voice from 
without. 

“Not till you tell your name and business.” 

“My name is no consequence—and for my 
business, I don’t intend to whistle it through a 
key-hole.” 

“Then be off and be hanged to you!’’ said the 
miser, coming to the rescue. 


snarled the miser. ‘‘ The 


“You'd haul in your horns quick enough, if 
you knew who I was,” was the reply. 
halfa mind to bring a score of good fellows and 
batter down your door about yourears. But 
there’s no need of your meddling in this busi- 
ness—I wish to see Senor Jalian.” 

Julian no sooner heard his name, than gently 
putting the old man aside, he opened the door 
A handsomely-dressed youth, wearing a slouch- 
ed cap, saluted him respectfully, placed a letter 
in his hand, and then disappeared 

Julian tore open the note and read the follow- 
ing lines, written in a delicate female hand : 

“Enclosed you will find a ticket which will 
admit you to the masquerade ball at the palace 
tonight. Courage like yours is sure to make 
friends, and you will meet those this evening 
who are disposed to serve you. That you may 
be recognized readily, carry in your hand the 
bouquet that was thrown to you to-day in the 
Plaza Mayor. our Friexp.” 
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; simply of a mask and domino worn over his 
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“ Look there, sir!” cried Julian, placing the 
note in the broker’s hand. ‘Am I not in luck ? 
An invitation to court. My fortune’s made.” 

“Marred beyond redemption!” groaned the 
oldman. “O, Julian, if you take my advice, 
you'll keep clear of court and courtiers. If 
money is made by court favor, it never stays in 
the pocket. Some grandee is always ready to 
borrow, and if you refuse to lend, whip! goes a 
small-sword through your lungs. Think of this 
quiet house and quiet business—pleasant and— 
don’t breathe a word of it—profitable. Yes, Ju- 
lian, if you don’t desert me—you'll be one of 
these days a rich man.” 

“You think only of gold; I only of honor,” 
said Julian. ‘ But I don’t mean to desert you, 
my benefactor—only to follow fortune where she 
leads. Perhaps I may one day repay all that I 
owe—the money, at least, you have expended, 
the kindness will remain a debt forever. As 
for this invitation, it must be accepted, for I sus- 
pect it is a command—for the queen herself 
| smiled on me to-day, and waved her kerchief to 
| me in the Piaza Mayor.” 

“Alas! Julian,” said the old man, with more 
feeling than he had ever exhibited. ‘“ Beware 
how you dream of royal favor. Remember the 
fate of young Hamon, the handsome guardsman. 
The queen smiled on him, and he was found one 
day at the Puerta de Sol, lying dead with a 
poignard in his heart. Don Francisco de Assis 
loves not the queen’s favorites—and in Spain, 
poignards and stilettos are always to be had for 
gold.” 

“Tam a man of honor,” said Julian, resolute- 
ly, “and I will accept no promotion that can 
make me deadly enemies.” 

“Any promotion at court is sure to make 
evemies,” said theoldman. “I know its atmos- 
phere of old. But I suppose you will rush on 
your fate. Your father—” 

“My futher! what of him?” cried Julian, 
eagerly. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” said the old man—‘* I 
know nothing—I can tell you nothing of your 
father. Haven't I been a father to you—don’t 
you bear my name—Julian Perez? Seek no 
further. Make no inquiries yourself—and fuil 
all inquires addressed to you by others respect- 
ing your birth. There are mysteries in this life 
it is fatal to fathom.” And the old man crossed 
himself. 

Julian turned to Pedrilla with an air of dis- 
appointment. 

“ Pedrilla,” said he, “I have a favor to ask of 
you. Ihave invited the bull-fighters to sup at 
my expense at the Golden Lion, and promised to 
join them. You must go thither and tell them I 
am prevented from keeping my appointment 
But quietly place this purse in the hands of 
Montes, and bid him pay the reckoning.” 

“Do no such thing,” said old Perez ‘‘ Don’t 
you know, foolish boy, that the rascals would 
gauge their thirst by the depth of your purse? 
Put up your money—how do you know when 
you'll come by more? Don’treckon on my gen- 
erosity—it’s a fitful favor, as you ought to know. 
I'll go to the Golden Lion myself.” 

“And do the honors in my name! 
of you?” 

“Madder and madder! DoT look like an 
amphitryon? I should be like the skeleton at 
the feast, that the priest tells about. No, I’ll go 
to the Golden Lion and make myself responsible 
for the reckoning. The rascally landlord wont 
dare to fleece me, as he would you.” 

“But pray, sir, don’t stint the guests.” » 

“Leave me alone, you sha’n’t be ashamed, 
boy. I’ve taken a desperate course, and—I’ll 
bleed—I'll bleed ! we'll economize on our living 
to make up for it.” 

“Now the saints forbid!” said old Pedrilla, 
holding up her hands. ‘“ We’re pinched enough 
with our present housekeeping; if you reduce 
the expenses, we shall starve outright.” 

Leaving the miser and his housekeeper to 
wrangle on this theme, Julian went up to his 
room, and prepared himself, with flattering 


How kind 





spirits, for the masquerade. His preparations 
were soon made, as his costume was to consist 


usual attire, for he hastened to lay aside the An- 
dalusian dress he had now worn for two days 
His toilette completed, he sat down to wait for 
the hour of the ball, revolving in his mind the 
various incidents of the last forty-eight hours. 
It really seemed as if his prosaic life was now 
abont to be ch=nged for that adventurous career 
he had so long thirsted for—for the excitement 
of arms, the favor of ladies, the reward of gal- 
lantry. 

Meanwhile the night had deepened, and, as 
he gazed from his casement, he saw the stars 
bursting out upon the firmament, while the lights 
of the great city, terrestrial stars, responding to 
the heavenly illumination, were kindled simul- 
taneously. Snatching up his cap he hurried 
from the heuse. 
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As he approached the royal palace, the crowd 
in the streets became dense. Foot passengers, 
male and female, jostled each other, carriages 
rolled along, their lamps blazing like meteors, 
while here and there a dragoon, with clattering 
sabre, and jingling bridle, rode hastily to his 
post. Through lines of infantry and cavalry, 
our adventurer, holding his ticket in his hand, 
ascended the grand staircase, dazzling with light, 
and crowded with a mass of masqueraders, 
grotesquely or splendidly attired. It was a 
rising tide of plumes and silks, jewels and per- 
fame—an atmosphere of intoxication and delight. 
Julian was carried by the wave into a vast hall, 
frescoed and gilded, with Corinthian pillars rising 
to the groined ceiling, the intercolumniations 
filled with magnificent Venetian and Versailles 
mirrors. A hundred chandeliers, with their 
myriad glittering drops, reflecting the light in 
prismatic hues, poured down a blaze of efful- 
gence on the vast saloon. An air of joyous 
and p¢rfect abandon reigned throughout the hall. 
Beneath the mask, the Spanish gravity relaxed, 
and merry laughter, audacious sayings and _bril- 
liant repartees circulated from mouth to mouth. 
Yet if the character of the guests and the sanctity 
of the place did not ensuge order, it was provided 
for by the presence of the royal guards. Motion- 
less as statues, dressed in brilliant uniforms, 
these men, posted at regular intervals, had a cer- 
tain significance, while they added to the im- 
pressiveness of the spectacle. : 

It was a long time in the whirl and intoxica- 
tion of this unusual scene, before Julian could 
collect his thoughts and powers of observation. 
At last he began to take cognizance of what 
was passing around him. Conspicuous in the 
brilliant mass was a tall woman, wearing a high- 
peaked cap, dressed in a sad-colored robe, with a 
crimson border covered with cabalistic figures in 
arabesque, and holding a long wand in her hand, 
attributes which announced the fortune-teller. 
This mysterious personage was consulted by a 
good many of the guests, but the hurried man- 
ner in which they left her, and the cessation of 
their laughter for some time after the interview, 
indicated that the pythoness was not one of those 
accommodating oracles who deal only in rose- 
colored fortunes. 

Julian accosted the oracle. 

“ Mother—can you read the stars ?” 

“Ay, in the mirkiest night.” 

“And can interpret their relations to us poor 
mortals ?” 

“ Unerringly.” 

“And if I cross your palm with gold, you will 
read my fortune ?” 

“Though gold is current coin at court, I do 
not sell the truth, but give it. You seeI ama 
stranger like yourself.” 

“You know me, though I wear a mask ?”’ 
replied Julian, somewhat startled. 

“The victor of a bull fight is the hero of an 
hour. Hecannot disguise himself.” 

“Then do you think all know me here, to- 
night ?” 

“I spoke of persons of penetration like myself. 
This is the carnival of fools. Few are wise to- 
night.” 

“You must be more’ definite, if you would 
have me trust you.” 

“ Did I ask you for your confidence ?” 





* “You are right—I sought you.” 


“And if you leave me, I shall not follow. Wis- 
dom must be sought—it seeks not. Folly pur- 
sues and is pursued.” 

“You speak so well, good woman, that in 
seeking you, I see that I have found wisdom.” 

“Your tongue outruns your discretion. How 
know you that I am a good woman ?” 

“ Because I find you here.” 

“There spoke folly. Virtue harbors not in 
courts.”” 

“I confesg it was but a fashion of speaking. I 
know you not, I admit. You know me, it 
appears ?” 

“ Better than you know yourself.” 

“ How so ?” 

“You call yourself Julian Perez; but you 
have no right to the name.” 

“In Heaven’s name, who are you?” cried 
Julian, in amazement. 

“Tt were better to ask who you yourself are.” 

“Can you tell me?” 

“A moth who seeks to singe his wings in a 
candle.” 

“You are complimentary.” 

“‘T deal in truths—and they are rarely com- 
plimentary. Let megoon. You have the offer 
of wealth, if you choose to drudge for it, as the 
dirty dross must be drudged for—but you hate 
the confi tof b , and yet would be- 
come the slave of the sword.” 

“Not so; instead of coining the life-blood of 
my fellows into doubloons—” 

“ You would stain your sword with their blood, 
and so win gold and honor. What is the differ- 
ence? It lies in the instrament alone. One is the 
money-lender’s pen—the other the hireling’s 
sabre.” 

“You wrong the profession of arms!” said 
Julian, warmly. ‘A man of honor assumes it, 
not for the pay but the glory. In the hands of 
such a one, the sword is the shining talisman 
that unlocks the gate of honorable fortune.” 

‘Think you so, sir cavalier?” whispered a 
soft voice. ‘“ Then follow me.” 

“ Willingly, fair mask,” said Julian; “ for I 
am weary of the croakings of this raven.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the fortune-teller. “ The 
lamp is kindled, the poor moth flutters into the 
blaze.” 

“Hark!” said the incognita, who had made 
prize of our adventurer. ‘ The orchestra is pre- 

luding fora quadrille. Can you foot it as light- 
ly in the ball-room as you fight gallantly in the 
bull-ring ?” 

“Try me.” 

“ With all my heart. Indeed I used the priv- 
ilege of the mask to claim you as a partner.” 

“T am highly honored, senora.” 

“And now I think of it,” said the fair stranger, 
for fair she assuredly was—her beautiful arms, 
her fairy feet, her lovely neck, her high bred air, 
the graceful form set off by the Andalusian cos- 
tume that she wore, all proclaimed it—“ now I 
think of it, I have no bouquet.” 








“T regret that I cannot supply the deficiency 
by a gift; but I will lend you mine.” 

“Upon my word! I never heard of lending a 
bouquet to a lady.” 

“ These flowers, fair lady, are a gift—and I 
have sworn to keep them, till the last leaf withers, 
in grateful memory of the unknown who bestow- 
ed them.” 

“And when they are withered ?” 

“Then I will fold them away among my 
choicest treasures.” 

“ But the perfume will vanish.” 

“Never from my heart.” 

“You are a dreamer.” 

“Yet take the flowers, even though I ask for 
them again, lady. The pressure of your hand 
will give them an additional value.” 

‘« Where did you learn to flatter,” asked the 
stranger, as she took the flowers. 

“It would be impossible to flatter you,” was 
the reply. 

“What do you think of this scene?” asked 
the stranger, as they took their places in one of 
the quadrilles then forming. 

“A scene of fairy land!” replied Julian, enthu- 
siastically. “‘‘ Happy they who are born to such 
an atmosphere.” 

“Alas!” said the stranger. ‘‘ You are indeed 
new to this fairy land, if you know not how many 
aching hearts these brilliant dresses hide. And 
that is not all, the envy, hatred and uncharita- 
bleness that rage beneath the surface would ap- 
pal you. The peasant-girl envies the countess 
because she knows not what court life is—but 
many a countess would willingly exchange her 
coronet for the simple wreath of flowers that 
crowns the tresses of the rustic maid.” 

But at this moment the music struck up, and 
Julian’s attention was diverted by the pleasures 
ofthe dance. His vis-a-vis was a graceful lady, 
of distinguished bearing, though perhaps not 
tall enough or slender enough to satisfy a con- 
noisseur’s standard of perfect beauty. Between 
this lady and his fair partner Julian noticed the 
exchange of many signs of intelligence, as they 
met or passed each other in the figures of the 
dance. When the quadrille had ended, Julian 
led his partner to her seat. 

“Then you will not part with these flowers ?” 
said the lady. 

“Tcannot. Ask me for anything else.” 

“ Take them,” said the lady, with a gay laugh. 
“And if I can’t retain the flowers, I shall make 
no effort to retain their owner.” 

“Surely you will not exile me from your 
presence ?”” 

“Why not? You care more for the flowers 
than you do for my smiles. And your heart is 
away with the unknown giver.” 

“ Nay, you are severe.” 

“Away with you! I cannot endure the sight 
of you,” said the stranger, and yet she spoke so 
pleasantly, that her manner belied her words. 

“You are a riddle, fair mask.” 

“Tn other words, 1am awoman. Adieu!” 

“ To meet again, I hope ?” 

“Tt may be.” 

As Julian turned away, half-amused, and half- 
vexed, a light hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and another sweet female voice murmured in his 
ear: 

“A word with you, fair sir. This way.” 

“More mysteries!” thought Julian, but he 
followed his unknown guide without hesitation. 

She threaded her way through the throng of 
masqueraders to the extremity of the saloon, and 
then, first glancing around to see whether she 
was observed, beckoned to Julian, and opening 
a small door, almost concealed by a pillar, took 
him into a small boudoir, exquisitely furnished, 
and closed the door behind her. 

“Julian Perez,” said the mask, “why did 
you consult yon fortune-teller? She is an im- 
postor—a wandering gitana, brought hither to 
amuse the guests, but she has made herself dis- 
agreeable to all. Were her ications to 


The question was answered by Julian’s part- 
ner in the dance, who entered the boudoir at that 
moment. 

“To your knees, vassal—and pay your hom- 
age to Isabella, Queen of Spain.” 

“ You have betrayed our secret, girl,” said the 
queen, unmasking, as she extended her hand to 
the reverent salute of Julian, who kneeled at her 
feet ; ‘you cannot expect us to keep yours I 
command you to unmask, and you, Lieutenant 
Perez, to rise, and look upon Miranda, Countess 
of San Lucar, the giver of the flowers that you 
prize so highly.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING 

Julian obeyed, and beheld the loveliest face 
that ever blessed the eyes of mortal—suffused to 
the temples now with blushes. 

“And now, Lieutenant Perez,” said the queen, 
to relieve the embarrassment of her favorite 
maid of honor, “I pray you join our guests and 
make the most of a festal night. To-morrow 
you commence the duties of a soldier.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE BEARER OF DESPATCHES. 


Ler us now return to the grand hall, where 
other characters and incidents will engage our 
attention. The revel was at its height when a 
gentleman attired in black, and disguised only 
by a half mask of black velvet, walked to and 
fro slowly with folded arms, on the margin of 
the glittering Istr of queraders, a 
“looker-on in Vienna.” 

“Soho! fair sir,” said a flower-girl, address- 
ing him, “are you playing i penseroso, or rather 
the Knight of the Ruefal Countenance, to- 
night?” 

“Tam sad, my pretty maid,” replied the gen- 
tleman in black. ; 

“You are homesick—and sighing for some 
absent beauty of the faubourg St. Germain.” 

“You wrong my gallantry, by heaven. I 
sigh to think I must so soon leave this brilliant 
scene—these charming ladies—yourself, beau 
masque.” 

“Ah! true: you attaché: are shuttlecocks, 
bandied about from one parchment diplomat to 
another.” 

“ How did you know I was an attaché?” 

“ Jast as I know you are M. Henri de Marsan.” 

“ Then, if you know all about me—you know 
that I have reason to be sad because in half an 
hour’s time I must set forth towards the frontier. 
A bearer of despatches, like an aid.de camp in 
battle, must fly when the word is given. The 
mules are already harnessed to my carriage in 
the courtyard. But for the queen’s commands, 
who honored me with a card, I should have been 
some leagues on my way already.” 

“And your escort ?” 

“An escort ? to what purpose ?” 

“Are you not afraid of the brigands ?” 

“The brigands! A Frenchman, and afraid 
of such canaille! Fi donc!” 

“But her Haj&ry’s troopers have not been 
able to sweep thé road clear of these raffians,” 
said the flower-girl. 

“So much the more shame for them.” 

“ But you carry arms, of course ¢” 

“A pen-knife.” 

“No pistols ? no sword ?” 

“None, I assure you.” 

“And your servants are unarmed ?” 

“Thave no servant. As mystay in Madrid 
was a brief one, 1 engaged none. And the man 
I brought with me from Paris, I sent back a 
week ago.” 

“Allow me to tell you, Mr. Henri de Marsan, 
I consider you a very rash man.” 

And away went the flower-girl. 

The young French diplomatist, for such he 
was, continued awhile to watch the dancers, now 
and then exchanging a repartee with some waggish 

der, male or female, till with an effort, 








you an exception ?” 

“Nay, senora, she essayed to dampen my 
hopes.” 

“?Tis like her. She shall never have the op- 
portunity again. Madrilena is no friend to you, 
or to those who would be your friends. I know 
her. Do you?” 

“TI saw her once before—yesterday.” 

“ She claims an earlier acquaintance. But let 
that pass. Young man, I know hing of 


he tore himself away from the joyous scene, and 
entering a coach which was in waiting for him, 
gave orders to the driver to put his mules to 
their mettle. ‘The coachman obeyed, and soon 
the city lamps ceased to gleam on either side, 
the coach had rambled through a gateway and 
was rattling away on the great northern road. 
Henri de Marsan, though a young man, was 
an old traveller, so he reclined on the luxurious 
hions, pulling his furaging cap over his eyes, 





you, more than all Madiid knows, and that is, 
that you are brave as steel.” 

“ You flatter me.” 

“T do but echo common report—and I witness- 
ed myself your prowess this day. You have a 
soul above the sphere in which fortune placed 
you—the aspirations that would honor noble 
blood. Alas! in these degenerate days of 
Spain, such natures are indeed rare.” 

“ You tlatter me, senora.” 

“Peace! Flattery never passeg these lips. 
You would be a soldier ?” 

“Ay, madam, and before another day passes 
over my head, I will enlist in the ranks.” 

“You shall do better than that.” 

“I do not understand you, madam.” 

The mask took an elegant gold-mounted 
sword from a marble table, and handed it to 
Julian. 

“You shall not want a weapon. In the days 
of chivalry, ladies were wont to arm their knights, 
and thus I arm mine.” 

“ But this weapon, senora,” faltered Julian. 

“Nay, draw it—I am not afraid to look on 
cold steel. The blade is Toledo, an heir-loom 
in a family of rank ; the motto, ‘never draw me 
without cause, nor sheathe me with dishonor.’ ”’ 

“And I never will,” said Julian, gazing with 
the delight of a practised swordsman on the 
shining blade. “ But this is an officer’s sword ?” 

“It is to be worn by an officer,” said the mask, 
calmly. 

“Worn by an officer, and yet mine!” 

“Here,” said the lady, handing him a parch- 
ment, “is your c as a li in 
the royal horse-guards, bearing the royal seal 
and the sign manual of Isabella, Queen of Cas- 
tile and Arragon.” 

“And who are you, madam,” cried Julian, 
“who thus bestows weapon and rank upon a 
poor adventurer ?”” 








and was soon asleep, the motion of the carriage 
only serving to plunge him deeper in oblivion. 

How long he dreamed of the whirling dances 
of the masqueraders is uncertain, but he was 
awakened by the sudden stoppage of the vehicle. 

“What are you stopping for?” he cried 
fiercely, to the coachman. 

“O, signor! the brigands !” 

“ Put your whip on the mules!” cried de Mar- 
san. “ Forward, on your life!” 

The coachman’s whip cracked, and the coach 
was moving forward, when the sharp report of a 
carbine was heard, and the vehicle instantly 
stopped. 

“Learn to obey my order!” cried a clear 
voice, “ and not my prisoner’s.” 

“ Villain!” cried de Marsan, as both doors of 
the carriage were thrown open at the same time, 
and by the light of a lantern, he saw two ban- 
dits on each side, armed with carbines, along 
which the light gleamed as they were levelled at 
his head. 

“ You are our prisoner 
of the party. 

“Tam unarmed,” said de Marsan, “and have 
no option. I surrender. Had I any weapon—a 
pistol—a knife—you should rue this attack bit- 
terly.” 

“ Lucky for you, and not for us, that you are 
not armed,” replied the chief of the party ; “fur 
we never shed blood except in self-defence. 
Your watch.” 

“ Take it,” said de Marsan, contemptuously. 

“Humph! a pretty trinket. 
heavy ?” 

“ Weigh it for yourself,” said de Marsan, toss- 
ing his purse to the spokesman. 

“ Have you any papers about you?” 

“None of any value to you.” 

“1 asked if you had any papers?” retorted the 
robber. “It is for us to jadge of their value.”’ 


said the spokesman 


Is your purse 





“ Know, fellow,” said the attache, “ that my 
name is Henri de Marsan, and I am a bearer of 
despatches from the French ambassador at Mad- 
rid to the French government.” 

“T must look at your documents, then.” 

“T surrender my despatches only with my 
life!” said de Marsan, firmly. 

“Fool!” said the robber, and he placed the 
muzzle of his carbine against the attache’s fore- 
head. The young man felt the cold iron ring 
freezing his flesh, but he was firm in his purpose. 

“ Fire!” he cried. 

“Almost any man in my position would do 
so,” cried the robber. “ But I respect gallantry 
even in a foe,” and he recovered his piece as he 
spoke “Take your life, and keep your des- 
patches. But you are our prisoner, and we 
must ride with you. Come, comrades.” 

The light was extinguished, and the robber- 
chief, after a few words to the coachman which 
de Marsan could not catch, sprang into the car- 
riage, accompanied by another. The vehicle 
began to move at a moderate pace. 

“Give me your hand,” said the leader, who 
had seated himself beside the unlucky diploma- 
tist. “By heaven! you are a brave man, de 
Marsan. Your pulse is as even as the beat of 
clockwork. You are worth a princely ransom.” 

At this moment, a stern voice in the outer 
darkness, cried : 

“Alta!” (halt!) 

“ What is that ?” cried the brigand chief, as 
the coach suddenly stopped. 

“Some of your rascally comrades, who are 
unaware that you were beforehand with them,” 
replied de Marsan. 

“ Bocaa tierra,” (face to the ground), shouted 
the same stern voice, as the noise of a heavy fall- 
ing body was heard. “Lie there, dog, beneath 
the wheel, and if your mules start, your life will 
pay the penalty.” 

“We are lost !” cried a female voice, as two 
soft arms clung in terror round de Marsan’s 
neck. ‘0, Monsieur de Marsan, save us.” 

“Who are you?” cried de Marsan, in aston- 
ishment, at the change of voiceyand at the terror 
exhibited by them. 

“We are women, noble de Marsan—masque- 
raders—but it was all my fault. I dragged my 
companions into this mad disguise and madder 
scheme. We sought to play you a trick, to test 
your courage ; we left the ball before you, drove 
to this spot, sent away our carriage, and here we 
are, defenceless !” 

“Not so, by Heaven!” cried de Marsan, 
“whoever you are, while a drop of blood re- 
mains to me, I will defend you.” 

At this moment, the door was flung open, and 
fresh-kindled torches blazed on the dazzled eyes of 
the inmates of the carriage, and a ruffianly face 
appeared at the door. 

“Get out, all of you!” was the stern com- 
mand. 

But de Marsan snatched a carbine from one 
of the disguised females, and discharged it fall at 
the breast of the robber. He staggered back a 
pace or two, and then said, with a grim smile: 

“If that popgun had been loaded with ball, 
or even with more than a pinch of powder, I 
would have cut your throat from ear to ear.” 

With these words he seized the light carbine 
by the muzzle, and wrenching it out of de Mar- 
san’s hands, flung it thirty yards. 

“Here, my lads!’ he cried. ‘‘ Bind me this 
younker, hard and fast.” 

A couple of robbers started forwards, and in 
spite of his frantic struggles, bound de Marsan’s 
wrists together with cords. 

“And now for these dainty dames,” said the 
robber, “ who go a querading at midnight on 
the queen’s highway, and burlesque a profession 
too terrible to be jested with.” 

“Touch me not, fellow,” said the leader of the 
masquerading party. ‘“ Know that 1 am the 
Countess of Segovia—that yonder lady is Miran- 
da, Countess of San Lucar,a maid of honor to 
the queen.” 

“Oho!” said the robber. ‘“ You will bring 
your weight in gold. I shall know how to deal 
with you.” 

He slammed the door to as he spoke, and ad- 
dressed his comrades. 

“We have made a brave haul to-night,” said 
he. “ Yet a bolder man would shrink from 
what I am about to do. Pedro! can you 
drive?” 

“Four or six in hand, captain,” replied the 
robber he addressed. 

“Then jump off your horse and give him to 
Francisco. But before you mount the box, pull 
that fellow out from under the wheel, and put 
your knife through his back—drive it clear up to 
the haft!”’ 

The ruffian obeyed the order of his villanous 
commander. The luckless coachman uttered a 
deep groan as the keen blude entered his back, 
and then was silent. 

“Dead men tell no tales,” said the ferocious 
leader. 

“Now, Pedro, don’t spare the lash—at the cross 
of San Juan our fellows will be waiting, and 
we can put their fresh horses into the traces— 
we must reach the mountains betore daybreak, 
if we ruin all the horse flesh in the land. For- 
ward !”” 

The robber who had mounted the box, plied 
his long lash, and yelling to the mules, started 
them into a full gallop. The wide arid plain, 
through which the highway ran, was devoured 
by their flying feet. At every inequality of the 
road, the carriage bounded up, and the glasses 
jingled, as they held on their headlong course, 
aud flanking the carriage, the sulteadors or 
highwaymen keep pace with reeking spurs, 
bending over their horses and urging them on 
by voice and rowel. Who can puint the agony 
ot the fair ladies pent within the carriage, who 
were paying so dearly for the mad freak suggest 
ed by the Countess of Segovia, the wild compan- 











Brave as steel, his bravery was now of no avail— 
he was helpless in the presence of ladies whom 
he would have died to protect, and in the hands 
of the lowest raffians in the kingdom. 
[To BE conTiNvED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of ovr Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 








A STORY WITH A MORAL, 


Mr. Bones, of the firm of Fossil, Bones & Co., 
was one of those remarkable money making men 
whose uninterrupted success in trade has been 
the wonder, and afforded the material for the 
gossip of the town for several years. Being of 
familiar turn of mind, he was frequently inter- 
rogated on the subject, and invariably gave as 
the secret of his success, that he minded his own 
business. 

A gentleman met Mr. Bones on the Assan- 
pink Bridge. He was gazing intently on the 
dashing, foaming waters as they fell over the 
dam. He was evidently in a brown study. 
Our friend ventured to disturb his cogitations 

“ Mr. Bones, tell me how to make a thousand 
dollars?” 

Mc. Bones continued looking intently at the 
water. At last he ventured a reply. 

“Do you see that dam, my friend ?”” 

“ Certainly Ido.” 

“Well, here you may learn the secret of 
making money. The water would waste away 
and be of no practical use to anybody but for 
the dam. That dam turns it to good account, 
makes it perform some useful purpose, and then 
suffers it to pass along. The large paper-mill is 
kept in constant motion by the simple economy. 
Many mouths are fed in the manufacture of paper, 
and intelligence is scattered broadcast over the 
land on the sheets that are daily turned out; and 
in the different processes through which it passes, 
money is made. So it is in the living of hun- 
dreds of people. They get enough of money. 
It passes through their hands everyday, and at 
the year’s end they are no better off. What is 
the reason? They wantadam. Their expen- 
ditures are increasing, and no practical good is 
attained. They want them dammed up, so that 
nothing will pass through their hands without 
bringing something back; without accomplish- 
ing some useful purpose. Dam up your ex- 
penses, and you will soon have enough occasion- 
ally to spare a little, just like thatdam. Look 
at that, my friend !’—Trenton True American. 








“TOO MIRTHFUL.” 


“Do stop that girl’s laughing! It really makes 
me nervous to hear her. From morning till 
night her mouth is open, either laughing or sing- 
ing, just as if there was no trouble or sin in the 
world. I never saw such a rattle-brain thing as 
she is in my life !”” 

So Hetty was made to suppress her glee, and 
to sing low. This was the utmost that her rulers 
could accomplish, for the girl’s heart was light 
within her, and overflow it would. But check 
after check was given her; and month after 
month she was told, with awful seriousness, that 
she was too wild, too merry, too imaginative ; that 
it was ber duty to measure her steps, her morals, 
her very smiles ; to hold down her imagination; 
always to turn her thoughts towards reading, 
cooking, mending and sewing, when she caught 
them starting off for a revel in the regions of 
beauty and delight—for the fair, fair skies of 
fancy; and always to wait till she didn’t care 
whether she moved or stood still, spoke or held 
her tongue, when she glowed with a quick im- 
pulse to do or say something. Well, they man- 
aged to tone Hetty down somewhat; bat. she 
npver could be made to become exuctly us 
and proper until the hand of sorrow took her 
heart and pressed it so hard—so very hard—that 
the joyousness which had so long dwelt singing 
in it was crushed out and went, none knew whith- 
er. Many burdens were bound for poor Hetty’s 
heart, and it bore them bravely will the spring of 
joy was broken; then each additional load 
pressed down with more hopeless weight. Now 
she is what blindly they tried to réder her when 
she was a child. 

O, let the children and the maidens laugh and 
sing. Do not, O, do not—be always checking 
and rebuking them for being gay. Little time 
enough have they before care will begin its gnaw- 
ing and grief and pain. They will grow old 
and grave anon, never fear. Their glory will 
soon enough be darkened, their buoyancy cease. 
The tanker and the blight will not pass them. 
Darkness and disaster soover or later, shuts down 
the morning light of all. O, the fated, the un- 
conscious young! But let them, while the im- 
pulse yet is in them, laugh and play, and dance 
and sing. And if, perchance, ere the merry 
days are over, any sleep, murmur not. ‘ Hap- 
py the early dead.”— Willis’s Musical World. 





AN OLD SETTLER. 


The Sandusky Register gives the following 
description and history of a cabin on the O.io 
State Fair Grounds: ‘There is one fixture of the 
grounds that must not be overlouked. It is the 
little cabin near the centre of the enclosure, tte 
rudeness of which is partially covered up with a 
coat of whitewash. It was the first building 
erected in this township. It was built in 1st 
by Michael Gibbs, who kept bachelor’s hail in it. 
It became, in the month of March, 1812, the 
scene of a bloody tragedy. ‘Two Indians, nam- 
ed Sermoand Omit, stopped at the cabin to stay 
over night with Gibbs, with whom they were 
acquainted. A trapper, named Burd, was also 
spending the night in the cabin. The latter was 
lying asleep before the fire. Gibbs went out after 
wuod to replenish the fire, when one of the In- 
dians struck Burd with an axe, killing him, 
Gibbs was met at the door and was also track 
with an axe. He returned the blow with a stick 
of wood felling one of the Indians. ‘The other 
savaye disabled Gibbs’s right arm with a stroke 
from his war club. Finding himself thus dis- 
abled, Gibbs turned and tled, but was shot dead. 
‘The murderers were afterwards arrested, tried 
and convicted of marder. Omit was banged in 
Cleveland, the same year the murder was com- 
mitted. Sermo escaped, but was taken, and, to 
avoid being executed, shot himselfin a log cabin, 
near Fort Stephenson—now Fremont. This is 
briefly, the history of this humble tenement. 





A BON-MOT. 
Queen Victoria’s reception in Berlin seems to 
have been extremely enthusiastic on the part of 


| the multitcade. Numerous instances are cited of 


well timed kindness on the part of high person- 
ages. Even General Wrangel, a rougu, via sul- 
dier, who prides himself on speaking uething 
but German (and that very inecuireetly), aud 
whose wit is generally known w partake of tbe 
broad humor of the barracks, succeeded in per 
petrating a delicate flattery, which would have 
dune houor to a courtier of Louis X1V. When 
permitted to kiss the queen’s haud, the peneral 


| pronounced, with infinite gravity, sive with & 


ion of the queen in all her fullies—a woman who | 


fullowed her fancy wherever it led, and broke 
through every restraint of Spanish etiyuette with 
contemptuous audacity? Yet even her heart 
quailed at the idea of being a captive in the 
hands of outlaws. Forde Marsan, he gnashed 
his teeth in impotent rage, and cursed his folly in 
starting on his journey uoprepared with arms. 


strong Teutonic accent, the English woid “ Wel- 
come |” ‘ 

“Ah, general,” said her majesty, 
have you learned to speak Er glist ' 

“Your majesty,” replied uw old soldier to 
this question propounded in German, on my 
honor, that is the only English word I have to 
otter you.” 


since when 





It is as easy to deceive ourselves without our 
perceiving it, as it is difficuit to deceive others 
without Wher perceiving it. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Unica | 
THE COQUBTTE 


We met again. T did not think 
To meet thee evermore, 
Rave as we met as strangers, 

To those happy days of yore, 
When no gariand wreath of beauty 
Had eutwined around thy brow 
Those flowers so vain and gaudy 

Which you wear so freely now 


The happy glance is in thine eye, 
The smile ie on thy lps 

For like the bee, that honey 
From every blossom sips, 

Thy heart no single love contains, 
Like maiden fond and trae; 

But when you give one lover pain, 
You wish that he was two 


And now you fain would win me 
Unto that changing heart: 
But ah, the epell ls broken, 
And no magte can impart! 
I emile to think how coldly 
1, too, oan part and meet 
Then win some other lover back, 
To spurn him at thy feet. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FATE: 
OR, 
PAUL DRESSLER’S DREA 


BY MISS CARKIE BR. FAIRFIELD. 


Pauc Darsscer aforger! Impossible. 
high bred, aristocratic and most fastidious 1) 
the inmate of a cell in the Tombs! The 
was intolerable; yet it was true, as the | 
note which I held in my hand, pencilled 
first moments of his surprise and overwhe!:: 
indignation, informed me. 

“Paul will be more a fatalist than eve 
said to myself, as I walked down Broadwa 
my way to the cell of the prisoner, “ Tha: 
a carious dream which he related to me the 
day, foreshadowing so conclusively, at le: 
himself, some impending danger and dis): 
to be borne patiently for a while, for the 
pressible sweetness which was to flow theref; 

I recalled that pleasant evening, when i 
sat in his room, inhaling the fragrance of bh. 
equalled Havanas, sipping his rare old R! 
wine, from glasses which reflected its la: 
hues from a thousand dazzling points ; I pi 
his elegant figure, robed in a magnificent 
ish dressing gown, the elegant, embroidere: 
vet slippers, the work of fairy fingers, 
covered his slender, well-shaped foot; the» 
smoking cap which sat so jauntily upon hi 
curls, its long silken tassel depending so 
fully upon his shualders. I thought ho 
dark eye had flashed, and his marble brow 
crimsoned with indignation as he spoke of 
slight peccadilio which had been attached 
name; how the proud hauteur of his naw 
kindled, and a smile of scorn had wreath 
deiicate, well-cut lips, as he mentioned the : 
of the scandal. 

“ Have you taken the pains to contradi 
falsehood +” I had asked. 

“No, indeed,” was his indignant reply 
would not stoop so low as to notice the cur 
name of Paul Dressler was never before 
ated with anything vile, and it is not in the » 
of such as he to sully its purity. The ca’ 
will instantly recoil upon his own head.” 

And this was the man who was now co: 
in a criminal’s cell in the Tombs, with th 
miny of « forger’s doom written apon his 
For I saw at once from the information 
his hurried nove had given me, that the ev» 
was strong against him, and whatever : 
and influence might do for him, he probably 
never clear his fai: fame in the eyes of the 
I longed to meet him, and see how he bx 
new phase of life, 

“ Paal, my old friend,” I said, as I ¢ 
his extended hand, “how do you find you 
comfortable, I hope 7” 

A calm, though rather faint smile ligt 
his features, as he replied, “ That is har’ 
word ty be applied to a man in my si: 
though I'am not unduly shocked by thi 
unexpected development of fate.” 

“Still a philosopher, I see; well, I am 
it, though I can’t say that I think event 
lime doctrine of fatalism would enable 
sustain my equanimity under such tr 
these.” 

“I do not know what else but fate y 
call it, when a man of my character and 
ing is assailed by such charges as these. 
there is no accounting for it upon ratio 
grounds,” 

“ Well, there I should differ with you 
but I did not come here to review the old 
of argument, but to see what I could do 
in a professional way. State your case 
now, and let me see what legal lore is li 
avail you” 

“T will do so,” he replied, “ but first y« 
allow me to remind you of that singular 
which I related to you the other ever 
thank the ange! of my life for that friend 
ing. It is the key to all my present cal 

I emiled, and bade him proceed wit! 
My frier 
had been bred the son of a millionnaire 


tails of his present situation 


tastes were consequently most refined ar 
rious. About a year previous to the op 
our story, his father had unexpectedly 
embarrassed and had died insolvent. VY 
this reverse with the utmost philosophy, 
mediately accepted a situation in a bank 
salary of two thousand » year. He ha 
been re-tless or discontented with this 
never had uttered one complaining wo 
those who knew him best, felt that th 
which he manifested was most admirable 
however, with the suddenness of a thund: 
had come upon him this overwhelming 
sustained, too, by an appearance of justh 
seecned almost incoutrovertible. 

Of the details of the case it fa not ¢ 
to inform the reader; suffice it, that af 
dering over them for several hours, I ¢ 























: steel, his bravery was now of no avail— 
elpless in the presence of ladies whom 
\ have died to protect, and in the hands 
west raffians in the kingdom. 
[To BE conTINUED.] 

\umbers of The Flag of ovr Union containing 
us chapters of this story, can be had at our 
iblication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


ones, of the firm of Fossil, Bones & Co., 
of those remarkable money making men 
ininterrupted success in trade has been 
ider, and afforded the material for the 
f the town for several years. Being of 
turn of mind, he was frequently inter- 
on the subject, and invariably gave as 
et of his success, that he minded his own 
ntleman met Mr. Bones on the Assan- 
ridge. He was gazing intently on the 
foaming waters as they fell over the 
le was evidently in a brown study. 
snd ventured to disturb his cogitations 

Bones, tell me how to make a thousand 


%ones continued looking intently at the 
At last he ventured a reply. 
you see that dam, my friend ?” 
tainly Ido.” . 
\l, here you may learn the secret of 
money. The water would waste away 
of no practical use to anybody but for 
n. That dam turns it to good account, 
it perform some useful purpose, and then 
tto pass along. The large paper-mill is 
constant motion by the simple economy. 
nouths are fed in the manufacture of paper, 
‘elligence is scattered broadcast over the. 
«the sheets that are daily turned out; and 
ifferent processes through which it passes, 
is made. So it is in the living of hun- 
f people. They get enough of money. 
ses through their hands everyday, and at 
’send they are no better off. What is 
on? They wantadam. Their expen- 
are increasing, and no practical good is 
1, They want them dammed up, so that 
: will pass through their hands without 
g something back; without accomplish- 
ne useful purpose. Dam up your ex- 
and you will soon have enough occasion- 
spare a little, just like thatdam. Look 
my friend !’—Trenton True American. 





“TOO MIRTHFUL.” 


, stop that girl’s laughing! It really makes 
rvous to hear her. From morning till 
er mouth is open, either laughing or sing- 
st as if there was no trouble or sin in the 
I never saw such a rattle-brain thing as 
n my life !” 
tletty was made to suppress her glee, and 
r low. This was the utmost that her rulers 
accomplish, for the girl’s heart was light 
her, and overflow it would. But check 
‘heck was given her; and month after 
: she was told, with awful seriousness, that 
is too wild, too merry, too imaginative ; that 
her duty to measure her steps, her morals, 
ry smiles; to hold down her imagination ; 
to turn her thoughts towards reading, 
'g. mending and sewing, when she caught 
starting off for a revel in the regions of 
and delight—for the fair, fair skies of 
, and always to wait till she didn’t care 
‘r she moved or stood still, spoke or held 
ngue, when she glowed with a quick im- 
io do or say something. Well, they man- 
to tone Hetty down somewhat; bat. she 
could be made to become exactly serious 
roper until the hand of sorrow took her 
and pressed it so hard—so very hard—that 
yousness which had so long dwelt singing 
as crushed out and went, none knew whith- 
\Lany burdens were bound for poor Hetty’s 
and it bore them bravely till the spring of 
vas broken; then each additional load 
d down with more hopeless weight. Now 
what blindly they tried to réuder her when 
is a child. 
let the children and the maidens laugh and 
Do not, O, do not—be always checking 
-buking them for being gay. Little time 
h have they before care will begin its gnaw- 
nd grief and pain. They will grow old 
rave anon, never fear. Their glory will 
nough be darkened, their buoyancy cease. 
anker and the blight will not pass them. 
ess and disaster soover or later, shuts down 
ning light of all. O, the fated, the un- 
ious young! But let them, while the im- 
yet is in them, laugh and play, and dance 
sing. And if, perchance, ere the merry 
are over, any sleep, murmur not. ‘“ Hap- 
>» early dead.”— Willis’s Musical World. 





AN OLD SETTLER. 


2 Sandusky Register gives the following 
ption and history of a cabin on the Oiio 
» Fair Grounds: ‘There is one fixture of the 
ids that must not be overlooked. It is the 
cabin near the centre of the enclosure, tte 
ess of which is partially covered up with a 
of whitewash. It was the first building 
din this township. It was built in 1811 
ichael Gibbs, who kept bachelor’s hail in it. 
ame, in the month of March, 1812, the 
of a bloody tragedy. Two Indians, nam- 
rmoand Omit, stopped at the cabin to stay 
night with Gibbs, with whom they were 
tinted. A trapper, named Burd, was also 
ing the night in the cabin. The latter was 
asleep before the fire. Gibbs went out after 
‘ to replenish the fire, when one of the In- 
s struck Burd with an axe, killing him. 
s was met at the door and was also struck 
in axe. He returned the blow with a stick 
od felling one of the Indians. ‘The other 
re disabled Gibbs’s right arm with a stroke 
nis war club. Finding himself thus dis- 
, Gibbs turned and fed, but was short dead. 
murderers were afterwards arrested, tried 
onvicted of marder. Omit was hanged in 
‘land, the same year the murder was com- 
d. Sermo escaped, but was taken, and, to 
i being executed, shot himself in a log cabin, 
Fort Stephenson—now Fremont. ‘This is 
‘y, the history of this humble tenement. 





A BON.MOT, 


‘een Victoria’s reception in Berlin seems to 
been extremely enthusiastic on the part of 
vultitade. Numerous instances are cited of 
timed kindness on the part of high person- 

Even General Wrangel, a rougu, vu sol- 
who prides himself on speaking ucthing 
German (and that very meuirectly), and 
e wit is generally known to partake of the 
i humor of the barracks, succeeded ln per- 
ing a delicate flattery, which would have 
houor to a courtier of Louis X1V. When 
tted to kiss the queen’s haud, the general 
nunced, with infinite gravity, albeit with & 
yz Teutonic accent, the English word * Wel- 
9 


h, general,” said her majesty, “ since when 
you learned to speak English ?” ; 

‘our majesty,” replied ue old soldier to 
yuestion propounded in German, “on my 
, that is the only English word I have to 
you.” 















is as easy to deeeive ourselves without our 
ving it, as it is difficuit to deceive others 
ut their perceiving it. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE COQUETTE. 


BY EFF. T. HYATT. 
We met again. I did not think 
To meet thee evermore, 
Save as we met as strangers, 

In those happy days of yore, 
When no garland wreath of beauty 
Had entwined around thy brow 
Those flowers so vain and gaudy 

Which you wear so freely now. 


The happy glance is in thine eye, 
The smile is on thy lips: 

For like the bee, that honey 
From every blossom sips, 

Thy heart no single love contains, 
Like maiden fond and true; 

But when you give one lover pain, 
You wish that he was two. 


And now you fain would win me 
Unto that changing heart: 
But ah, the spell is broken, 
And no magic can impart! 
I smile to think how coldly 
I, too, can part and meet— 
Then win some other lover back, 
To spurn him at thy feet. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


FATE: 
—OR,— 
PAUL DRESSLER’S DREAM. 


BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


Paut Dresser aforger! Impossible. My 
high bred, aristocratic and most fastidious friend 
the inmate of a cell in the Tombs! The idea 
was intolerable; yet it was true, as the hasty 
note which I held in my hand, pencilled in the 
first moments of his surprise and overwhelming 
indignation, informed me. 

“ Paul will be more a fatalist than ever,” I 
said to myself, as I walked down Broadway, on 
my way to the cell of the prisoner. ‘“ That was 
a carious dream which he related to me the other 
day, foreshadowing so conclusively, at least to 
himself, some impending danger and disgrace, 
to be borne patiently for a while, for the inex- 
pressible sweetness which was to flow therefrom.” 

I recalled that pleasant evening, when I had 
sat in his room, inhaling the fragrance of his un- 
equalled Havanas, sipping his rare old Rhenish 
wine, from glasses which reflected its lambent 
hues from a thousand dazzling points ; I pictured 
his elegant figure, robed in a magnificent Turk- 
ish dressing gown, the elegant, embroidered vel- 
vet slippers, the work of fairy fingers, which 
covered his slender, well-shaped foot; the velvet 
smoking cap which sat so jauntily upon his dark 
curls, its long silken tassel depending so grace- 
fully upon his shoulders. I thought how his 
dark eye had flashed, and his marble brow had 
crimsoned with indignation as he spoke of some 
slight peccadillo which had been attached to his 
name ; how the proud hauteur of his nature had 
kindled, and a smile of scorn had wreathed his 
deiicate, well-cut lips, as he mentioned the author 
of the scandal. 

“Have you taken the pains to contradict the 
falsehood ?” I had asked. 

“‘No, indeed,” was his indignant reply. “I 
would not stoop so low as to notice the cur. The 
name of Paul Dressler was never before associ 
ated with anything vile, and it is not in the power 
of such as he to sully its purity. The calumny 
will instantly recoil upon his own head.” 

And this was the man who was now confined 
in a criminal’s cell in the Tombs, with the igno- 
miny of a forger’s doom written upon his future. 
For I saw at once from the information which 
his hurried note had given me, that the evidence 
was strong against him, and whatever money 
and influence might do for him, he probably could 
never clear his fair fame in the eyes of the world. 
I longed to meet him, and see how he bore this 
new phase of life. 

“ Paal, my old friend,” I said, as I grasped 
his extended hand, “how do you find yourself— 
comfortable, 1 hope ?” 

A calm, though rather faint smile lighted up 
his features, as he replied, “ That is hardly the 
word to be applied to a man in my situation, 
though I am not unduly shocked by this most 
unexpected development of fate.” 

“Still a philosopher, I see; well, I am glad of 
it, though I can’t say that I think even the sub- 
lime doctrine of fatalism would enable me to 
sustain my equanimity under such trials as 
these.” 

“I do not know what else but fate you can 
call it, when a man of my character and stand- 
ing is assailed by such charges as these. Surely 
there is no accounting for it upon rationalistic 
grounds.” 

“ Well, there I should differ with you again ; 
but I did not come here to review the old ground 
of argument, but to see what I could do tor you 
in a professional way. State your case to me 
now, and let me see what legal lore is likely to 
avail you” 

“T will do so,” he replied, “ but first you must 
allow me to remind you of that singular dream 
which I related to you the other evening. I 
thank the angel of my life for that friendly warn- 
ing. Itis the key to all my present calmness.” 

I smiled, and bade him proceed with the de- 

tails of his present situation. My friend Paul 
had been bred the son of a millionnaire, and his 
tastes were consequently most refined and luxu- 
rious. About a year previous to the opening of 
our story, his futher had unexpectedly become 
embarrassed and had died insolvent. Paul bore 
this reverse with the utmost philosophy, and im- 
mediately accepted a situation in a bank, with a 
salary of two thousand a year. He had never 
been re-tless or discontented with this change, 
never had uttered one complaining word, and 
those who knew him best, felt that the spirit 
which he manifested was most admirable. Now, 
however, with the suddenness of a thunder Lurst, 
had come upon him this overwhelming charge, 
sustained, too, by an appearance of justice which 
seemed almost incontrovertible. 

Of the details of the case it is not necessary 
to inform the reader; suffice it, that after pon- 
dering over them for several hours, I could see 


but one way of conclusively proving the inno 
cence of my client, and that was by establishing 
the guilt of the real criminal. With this end in 
view I conferred with the officers of the institu- 
tion, and became acquainted with the character 
of every person in their employ; but the more I 
investigated the more I became convinced of the 
almost impossible nature of my undertaking. 

The day of trial drew near, and still but little 
headway had been made in establishing the inno- 
cence of my poor friend. I was harassed, per- 
plexed, chagrined. Never before had I been so 
signally foiled in my endeavors to aid an inno- 
cent person, and that this complication of unto- 
ward events should surround one so dear to me 
as Paul Dressler, was the greatest aggravation 
of all. Yet he was perfectly calm through it all. 

“ How is it,” said I, one day, half impatient 
at his stoicism, “that while I am beating my 
brains incessantly fur some remedy for this in- 
justice, and actually wearing myself out in my 
endeavors to rescue you, no Spartan was ever 
more immovable than you, in your calmness and 
philosophy? Confound it! I don’t see into it.” 

He smiled, and replied, “You have not my 
faith, my friend. I am convinced that for what- 
ever I may suffer in the present, the future will 
bring me a bountiful recompense. I early learned 
that an undisturbed mind and a perfect trust in a 
higher power, was the only secret of true happi- 
ness. This has been my philosopher’s stone 
through life, the talisman which has gilded every 
phase of adversity with the fine gold of content- 
ment. Therefore Iam, even in this rude cell, 
deprived of so many of the comforts and luxu- 
ries to which I have been accustomed, still un- 
disturbed in my equanimity, unshaken in my 
faith.” 

Ladmired, while I could scarcely comprehend * 
his serenity. 

“I think,” he continued, “that before the day 
of my trial, some new light will be shed upon 
this case. A lady will be the messenger, and if 
she be only half as beautiful as the being who 
opened the door of my dungeon in my dream, 
and led me forth into the daylight, I shall cer- 
tainly fall in love with her.” 

He smiled playfully, and I asked, “ What 
was that dream, Paul, l’ve more than half for- 
gotten it?” 

“You remember that I was walking on a 
pleasant hillside, when suddenly the earth caved 
beneath my feet, and I was entombed alive, in a 
gloomy recess of the mountain. I lived there a 
long time—I know not how long—in intense 
da:kness, when suddenly, a ray of light pierced 
the gloom; then an opening appeared in the 
rocky walls, and a creature as beautiful as a 
Peri, yet surely human, stocd in the gateway, 
and reaching forth her hand, led me out into the 
open country. My garments were covered with 
the moist earth of my dungeon, but she told me 
not to brush it off, and 1 waiked on with her a 
long distance, happy in her society, yet even con- 
scious that my garments were sviled ; when sud- 
denly the sky grew bright and yolden, the land- 
scape changed to one upon the Rhine, which in 
my early travels I'thouyht the fairest that the sun 
shone on, and which has ever since lived'in my 
memory ; my garments were changed fur white 
and glistening ones, and in the midst of my joy 
and amazement, I awoke.” 

1 laughed as he concluded, and replied, “I 
should dislike to be in your place, Paul, 
with no better foundation tor hope than such 
a dream, singular asit is. Yet, nous verrons! If 
that young lady intends to interpose in your be- 
half, L hope she will make her appearance very 
shortly, before my hair gets any grayer in your 
service. Positively, L can't distigure myself in 
this way much longer, to accommodate her bash- 
ful delays.” 

He smiled at my rather ill-timed playfulness, 
and replied : 

“Itis fate, my dear sir, fate arranges all; be 
still and you will see.” 

One week only was to intervene until his trial, 
and as yet 1 saw no hope for my poor friend; 
but he was calm as ever. I was with him one 
day in his room, which looked out upon the 
street; I sat by the table writing, while he stood 
ty the window. 

“There she comes!” he exclaimed, joyfully. 

“Who?” I asked in amazement, for 1 had 
forgotten the dream. 

“‘ My lady preserver ; you will see her soon, 
for she has entered the building.” 

I ran to the window, but she had disappeared. 
In a few moments, however, a messenger en- 
tered to say a lady wished to see Mr. Dressler. 

“Show her up,” said Paul, calmly. 

‘The next few minutes seemed interminable to 
me, but Paul’s serenity was unshaken, only J 
saw by the gleam of his dark blue eye, that faith 
approached almost to certainty, while I confess 
*1 greatly dreaded a disappointment. 

Presently we heard the slow tread of the jailer 
along the hall; at first { thought he was alone, 
but Paul's quicker ear caught the light footfall, 
and his countenance brigttened with expecta- 
tion. The door swung heavily upon its iron 
hinges, the jailer stepped to one side and ad- 
mitted the lady. She was rather tall, but of 
slight and elegant proportiuns. Her features 
were exquisitely moulded, her complexion of 
alabaster hue, contrasting strangely with her 
dark, satiny hair, and deep set, brilliant eyes of 
hazel brown, fringed with long, curving lashes 
which completely shaded the eyes as they drooped 
beneath our earnest gaze. 

A faint rose-hue tinged her cheek, as the 
jailer announced “ Miss Courtney.”  “ Miss 
Helen Courtney,” read the card which the lady 
extended to Paul, as with the most winning 
grace and dignity she accepted the offered 
seat. 

“My friend and legal adviser, Mr. Trevor, 
Miss Courtney,” said Paul, wich all the self- 
possession in the world, glancing at me. 

I had started at the seund of her name, for I 
distinctly remembered that a Mr. Courtney had 
been among the clerks in the bank in which 
Paul had been engaged ; and there was some- 
thing in his handsome but care-worn face which 
had made a marked impression on my memory. 
I am afraid the fixed gaze with which I responded 











to her graceful salutation was hardly courteous, 


tive, probably a sister of the said clerk. 
“Mr. Dressler,” commenced the lady, after a 
*s hesitation, “‘I had intended that the 
communication which I have to make to you 
should be private. If this, however, is your 
confidential legal adviser, there will be no objec- 
tion to his remaining in the room—his presence 
may be of service.” 

li PA 
replied : 

“ He is not only my confidential legal adviser, 
but also my most esteemed friend; if, therefore, 
as you intimate, his services may be of aid to 
you, do not hesitate to disclose in his presence 
anything which you may have to communicate.” 

“You will remain then, if you please, Mr. 
Trevor,” she replied, ‘‘as the painful disclosures 
which I have to make will necessarily come im- 
mediately under your cognizance.” 

She hesitated a moment, and I thought a slight 
tremor passed over her, but she was not long in 
regaining her womanly dignity and composure. 
Tarning to Paul, she continued : 

“You are doubtless aware, Mr. Dressler, that 
you are at present the victim of a deeply-laid 
and well-matured plan of fraud.” 

She paused again, and Paul, to relieve her em- 
barrassment, replied : 

“T have indeed realized the futility of endeav- 
oring to disentangle the meshes of this most art- 
fully woven net. Both myself and my friends have 
been amazed at the amount of intellect displayed 
in the concoction of the scheme, and deplored 
the fact that it was employed in so unworthy a 
cause.” 

“It was not to win compliments for my poor 
brother’s genius that I came here,” she replied, 
with shortened breath, ‘but to confess his guilt. 
The real criminal in this case is my only brother, 
Habert Courtney.” 

Her pale lip quivered, and she bit it to repress 
her emotion. I confess I was a good deal 
shocked, and Paul certainly was not less so, at 
this declaration. That the brother of such a 
being as she evidently was, should commit such 
a crime was painful to us both. Paul replied, 
however, with scarcely less than his usual 
composure : 

“ This announcement is certainly a most start- 
ling one, and very nearly affects my welfare ; 
yet I sympathize too deeply with the affliction 
which such a belief must be to you, not to re- 
quire good proof of the fucts. Are you prepared 
to substantiate them ?” 

“T am but too well prepared, sir,” she replied, 
mournfully. ‘My brother’s confession made 
upon a bed of sickness, caused by the weight of 
guilt which d his , is certainly 
conclusive evidence.” 

“T can hardly express my amazement at this 
development,” said Paul. “I have had a slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Courtney ever since I en- 
tered the bank, and I certainly deemed him one 
of the most honorable and gentlemanly men 
whom I ever met. There must have been some 
terrible temptation to this crime.” 

“There was indeed @ mptive,” said Miss 
Courtney. ‘Hubert and myself were born of 
wealthy parents, and reared agid luxury and 
elegance. Circumstances depdved us of our 
patrimony the same year that Jeath robbed us 
of both our parents. After that we were entire- 
ly dependent upon his exertions for support. 
We were enabled to live comfortably, though by 
no means elegantly upon his salary ; but it was 
impossible for us to lay aside anything. This 
fact disturbed my poor brother exceedingly, es- 
pecially as his rapidly failing health reminded 
him that I should soon be left without a protec- 
tor. That his only sister should be left to want 
and destitution, was a thought too grievous to 
be borne. Often have I heard him say, ‘ Had I 
but a few thousand dollars of capital, how quick- 
ly could I amass sufficient to make you, my sis- 
ter, comfortable for life; but for the want of this 
I must die and leave you, not only utterly friend- 
less, but without a dollar.’ Under these circum- 
stances he first conceived the idea of borrowing 
a few thousand dullars by means of furged paper, 
fully intendigg to repay it as soon as circum- 
stances would allow. The horrible fear of de- 
tection, avd the thought of the unmitigated 
sorrow which such gonsequences would entuil 
upon me, led him to arrange his plans in such a 
way that should any accident happen to disclose 
the forgery, suspicion would attach itself to some 
other individual. Mr. Dressler was selected for 
this purpose, not on account of any personal ill- 
will, but because his business relations with my 
brother were such that he could most easily be 
entrapped. That such consequences ever would 
ensue, of course he did not for a moment believe, 
yet when his scheme was actually frustrated, 
and the worst transpired, he was for atime too 
completely overwhelmed with the thought of 
what he had escaped, to have the courage volun- 
tarily toassume the penalty which justly belonged 
to him. Conscience, however, would not be 
stilled. His secret sufferings wore upon his fee- 
ble frame, till he was brought to a bed of illness, 
upon which he confessed to me his whole crime. 
Of course there was but one thing left to do, and 
that was to make instant reparation for the fault, 
as far at least as was possible. You have now 
the facts. Of course you, Mr. Dressler, are free, 
and I scarcely dare entreat you to use your in- 
fluence that my poor brother may be as leniently 
treated as is compatible with the ends of justice.” 

You should have seen Paul’s face at that mo- 
ment. I shall never forget the expressivn of that 
noble, magnanimous soul, nor the radiant smile 
with which he replie@ : 

“T rejoice most heartily, Miss Courtney, that 
you came directly to me with this disclosure, be- 
fure confiding it to any other person, since it 
gives me the opportunity of doing justice to your 
unfortunate brother, whose character I can bat 
respect even more highly than before, since his 
generous affection tur his only sister must ever 
endear him to me, while the crime of which he 
is accused, sinks into a venial and almost par- 
donable error when the motive is taken into con- 
Trevor, you have often assured me 
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sideration. 
that it was quite possible to extricate me from 
this dilemma by means of the powerful friends 
who are arrayed upon my interest, and taé means 


| which may be called into requisition. Hitherto, 





I have refused to accept freedom, while the 
slightest taint rested upon my honor. Is it too 
late now to avail myself of these means ?” 

In vain I demurred to the propesition which I 
saw he was about to make. In vain Miss Court- 
ney insisted that it should not be. The unfor. 
tunate young man had evidently suffered, he 
said, all that justice required, and quite enough 
to prevent the recurrence of any such crimes. 
His delicate health, and the fact that his sister’s 
happiness depended upon his life, which would 
undoubtedly be sacriticed by the disgrace of an 
exposure, warranted us in concealing his guilt 
from the world, especially as it probably could 
be done at only a slight sacrifice upon his part. 
In short he over-ruled all our objections, and 
Miss Courtney bade him farewell with a light 
heart, and overflowing eyes. 

“O, Mr. Dressler,” she exclaimed, “ you 
cannot imagine the debt of gratitude which we 
shall foreverowe you. May God, who only can 

prehend the oblig as I feel it, reward 
you from his infinite bounty.” And clasping 
the hand which he had extended in adieu, she 
touched the delicate fingers with her lips, and 
then blushing crimson ag her own bolduess, she 
drew her veil and departed. 

From that moment Paul's enthusiasm was 
aroused, and he labored with more energy than 
1 supposed he fp d, to arrange plans to pro- 
cure his acquittal. His family was one of the 
most influential in the city, and as they firmly 
believed in his innovence, they were determined 
that no stone should be left unturned to procure 
his pardon ; and in that great city of Gotham, 
what will not money do? 

Paul had leaned on no broken reed when he 
trusted to money influence for his acquittal, and 
that without the use of any illegal means. His 
first call after his discharge was upon Miss Court- 
ney, to assure her of his pardon, and his restora- 
tion to the confidence of the offivers of the bank, 
which was effected by contiding to them the 
actual state of affairs. Hubert was of course 
obliged to resign his situation, but as they were 
induced to keep the secret of bis guilt, and allow 
his illness to pass as his excuse for leaving, he 
had no difficulty in obtaining another situation, 
where his labors were lighter, and his salary 
consequently less. 

After this I watched with the deepest interest 
the progress of Paul's acquaintance with Miss 
Courtney. That he had been in love with her 
from the first moment 1 had never doubted, and 
it seemed to me that she was strongly attracted 
at times toward him. Still there were times 
when her conduct towards him puzzled me 
exceedingly. At last I said to him one day: 

“ Paul, you'll never win that girl in the world. 
She likes you well enough, and shz feels very 
grateful fur all you have done for the family, and 
she dislikes very much to treat you coldly; yet 
I think 1 can plainly distinguish in her manner, 
that beyond this she cares nothing for you; and 
you surely would not have her prove false to the 
best feelings of her nature by bestowing her hand 
without her heart,” 

“Helen Courtney is not capable of such 
falsity,” was his reply, as his fine tace grew a 
shade paler. “1 have noticed the peculiarities 
of which you speak, but I believe 1 have pene 
trated more deeply into the recesses of her na- 
ture than you. 1 think she loves me, but she is 
embarrassed by the circumstances of our ac- 
quaintance. Besides, she is too proud, 1 fear, to 
marry a man from whom she has accepted so 
great an obligation as she fancies is implied in 
my conduct towards her biother. However, my 
friend, 1 am going to putan end to this suspense 
this very evening. ‘To-morrow you shall know 
the worst.” 

“ Well, how is it?’ I asked, as I entered his 
room the next evening. 

He looked up calmly and replied: “I was 
flatly refused.” 

“ AsI anticipated,” I replied, “ yet Iam sorry 
for you, Paul, for she is a fine girl.” 

“ Not as you anticipated at all,” said he. “I 
was indeed refused, yet I won from her an ac- 
knowledgement that she was not indifferent to- 
ward me, and that were the obligation between 
us cancelled, she might consent to an engaye- 
ment.” : 

“ Well, then, all that remains for you to do is 
to go directly out and stab somebody, and then 
throw all the blame upon her. That will make 
you even, and herself a little more.” 

Paul did not relish my pleasantry. 

“ You know,” said I, “that 1 never did fancy 
such fine-spun sentimentalism so much as some, 
and when it stands in the way of the happiness 
of two such people as you and Helen, whom I 
have thought a sensible girl, I like it less than 
ever.” 

But Paul loudly applauded his lady’s delicacy, 
and expressed himself perfectly contented to 
wait until he could overcome her scruples. Three 
years passed, and matters remained precisely in 
the same condition. Hubert’s failing health, 
however, gave tokens that their probation drew 
toa close, as in answer to his eager entreaties to 
be allowed nly to confess his crime, and thus 
relieve the lovers of their embarrassment, it had 
been agreed that at his death, the secret should 
be disclosed, and Paul’s character cleared in the 
eyes of the world. Through another year of 
lingering consumptive decay, they watched his 
gradual departure, and at last in the golden 
flush of the autumn, they laid him down to rest 

At his request, that Helen might not be left 
unprotected, the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed at his bedside, and with his latest breath 
he blessed them. A confession of his crime, 
written by his own hand, was published iumedi 
ately after his death, together with a simple ac- 
count of the generosity which had shielded him 
from public disgrace during his life time. 

Thas the clouds cleared from the horizon of 
Paul Dressler’s life, and the prophetic sunshine 
of his dream shone goldenly over all his fature 
pathway. After his marriage with Helen, al- 
though I was no less a skeptic than ever, I never 
argued with him again about Fate. 











The mind has more in it than most people 
think, if they would furnish the apartmenw. 
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THE COLONEL’S MISTAKE. 

They have not the Cochituate water in Qoag- 
ville; and Colonel Foot has no cistern. The 
water in his well is hard, and will not ‘ wash.” 
Neither is it very good to drink—at all events, 
the colone? seldom tastes it, but always, when he 
is thirsty, walks over to the Quagville House, 
where the water is much better, either because 
there is less lime in it, or because the young man 
behind the bar has a way of putting something 
into it that renders it palatable. 

One evening last summer, the colonel was tor- 
mented with thirst, and drank a good deal of the 
tavern water, with the bar tender’s peculiar in- 
gredient in it, befure returning home. He reached 
his door just in time to escape a pouring rain. 
Mrs. Foot, who had retired, heard the uusteady 
Tootsteps of her hasband, upon whom the tavern 
water sometimes produced an extraordinary 
effect, and spoke to him. 

“My dear, is it you ¢” 

“ Yes, my dear,” articulated the colonel, with 
affected gayety. 

“ Does it rain?” asked Mrs. Foot. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the colonel, ‘li'l’ 
springle”’"—meaning that there was a little 
sprinkle. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Foot, ‘you have been 
drinking.” 

“ One glass, my dear,” said the celonel. 

“One glass !” echoed Mrs. Foot. 

“ Accompanied with others,” thiekly said the 
colone!, © But'don’ thing I’m drungk.” 

“ Well, if you’re not drunk,” said Mrs. Foot, 
“ please to set the washbow! out under the eve- 
spout, and you'll have some soft water to wash 
in, in the morning.” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the colonel. Flat- 
tering himself that he had arranged to catch the 
rain water as deliberately and rationally as if he 
had drank nothing but that innocent liquid for 
the last twenty-four hours, the colonel undressed 
and went to bed. The next morning, however, 
Mrs. Fuot was considerably excited in her mind 
at finding the washbowl in its place on the 
stand. 

“ You were drunk, my dear, sure as the world,” 
said Mrs. Fuot. 

“Didn’t I put something under the eaves ?” 
replied the colonel. ‘“ Then I forgot it. But I 
wasn’t drunk, my dear.” 

There was a trifling dispute between this ami- 
able pair; the colonel stoutly maintaining the 
fact of his perfect sobriety, until he began to look 
for his boots. One of them was missing. It 
was a most extraordinary circumstance. No— 
he did not leave it at the tavern, as Mrs. Foot 
suggested ; somebody must have broken into the 
house during the night, and stolen it. Suil the 
colonel was unwilling to admit the imperious 
charge of inebriety. Suddenly Mrs. Foot ut- 
toed a scream. - 

“There’s your boot, my dear.” 

“ Sv it is, fact, my dear. I was neverso lost 
in my life,” murmured the humbled colonel. 

‘The boot was under the evespout, full of wa- 
ter. Mrs. Foot thinks she had the best of the 
argument —Olive Branch, 


Our Curious Department, 
[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


I i Inv 

A German woodsman has recently invented an orni- 
thological clock, by marking the hours of the waking and 
the first notes of the little songsters. The signal is 
given by the chaffiuch, the earliest ricer among all the 
feathery tribes. Its song precedes the dawn, and is 
heard in summer from half-past one to two o'clock, A.M. 
Next, from two to half past two o’clock, comes the black 
cap, (Sylvia atricapilla) whose warblings would equal 
those of the nightingale if they were not so very short. 
From half past two to three o’clock the quail is heard. 
From three to half past three the hedge-sparrow. Then 
from half past three to four o'clock, we have the black- 
bird, the mocking-bird of our climate, which imitates all 
tunes so well, that M. Dureau de la Malle made all the 
biack-birds ofa French cauton sing the Marseillaise hymn, 
by letting loose a blackbird which had been taught that 
tune. From four to half-past four the lark pours forth 
its melodies; from half-past four to five o'clock the black- 
headed tituouse isheard. Lastly, from five to half past 
five o'clock, the sparrow, the gamin of the skies, awakes, 
and begias to chirp 














A precocious Child. 

A juvenile prodigy has just been discovered in New 
York, in the person of a girl named Ella Virginia Barns, 
whore remarkable powers of reading and repeating from 
memory passages of poetry and prose astonish all who 
huve heard her. The Tribune, which has been favored 
with a private interview with the wonderful girl, says: 
‘* The child is not quite four years old, exceedingly pret- 
ty, playful and childish; in short, in all things a child, 
except in her remarkable development of talent. Few 
persons of any age, and probably not another one in the 
worid of her own, could read with the clearness of enun- 
ci+tion, and correctness of understanding and perfect 
apprehension of what she read, a piece of poetry which 
we opened upon accidentally in a scrap-book and handed 
to her, and which there is not one chance in a thousand 
of her ever haviug seen before. The only drawback to 
the satisfaction in listening to her is, the regret that one 
cannot help feeliog that there should be any necessity of 
Stimuiating, or even permitting, the exercise of such rare 
faculties.” 


The Hag. 

Among the cartilaginean fish there is one known as 
the hag, which is possessed of a very remarkable mode 
of escaping its enemies; by creating a vacuum with its 
lips, it adheres with such tenacity to fishes that they 
cannot shake it off—like the leech, it Jacerates with its 
teeth, and draws the life blood from the object of attack. 
Thus fixed, it offers a tempting bait, and might readily 
become an easy prey were it not that Providence has 
afforded it a means of escape of a remarkable character 
When davger approaches, the hag emits a species of ex- 
crement of aslimy nature, which surrounds aud con- 
ceais it from view. This matter is so abundant that he 
can contivue to emit until a large tub of water is thor- 
oughly imbued, and after a short time it assumes the 
trausparency ofgiue, aud may be drawn into long threads. 
This fish bas neither veotral nor pectoral fins, and its 
body appears devoid of a head, terthinating in a circular 
thick lip. 





A telegraphic Prophecy. 

Jvuel Barlow, the author of the “ Columbiad,” and 
many other patriotic poems, and for many years a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, wrote as follows in 1796 

“ Ah, speed thy lnbors! sage of unknown name, 

Kise into light, aud seize thy promiced fame, 
For thee the chemise powers their bounds ea pend, 
Tae iwpri-oved jightuing waits thy guided hand, 
Unsnuusbdered messengers, in viewless Hight, 
Suali bear thy maudstes with the speed of light.” 





Photographic Wonder. 

M. Bertech, » photogr.pner, has obtained a photograph 
of the parasite of ao jusect which is iteelf a parasite of the 
bee. This insect, which has been magnified to « million 
of += its wize in surface, is covered with a vhell not 
unlike that ofa torwise Its paws are armed with sack- 
ers and claws, which enable it to cling with lamense 
force to the parasite on which it feeds 





Longevity of Artists. 

Lanai, in his history of painting, gives s list of apwards 
of a thousand artists. A majority of the number lived 
more than six’y-five years. one hundred and fifty-eight 
lived beyond eighty years, twenty-seven beyoud ninety 
years «nd three died upwards of oo hundred years old 
The average age of the whole was somewhat over sixty- 
six years. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUTUMN’S MESSENGERS. 








See you not a fallen leaf 
Resting on the.ground? 
Mark you not the oaten sheaf 
By the reapers bound? 
See you not the peach, the plum? 
Autumn’s messengers have come. 


On the plain the grass is sere 
Where the crickets play, 

And pale yellow flowers appear 
Tokens of decay. 

Sadly does the night wind sigh— 

Autumn's messengers are nigh. 


Locusts chirp upon the trees, 
All the forest through ; 
Laden are the honey bees 
From the buckwheat new; 
Corn is ripening in the ear— 
Autumn’s messengers are near. 


Dahlias bloom in garden beds, 
With the larkspur blue— 
Poppies raise their scarlet heads, 
Glistening o’er with dew; 
Hollyhocks are flaunting near— 
Autumon’s messengers are here. 


Flocks of birds, on rapid wing, 
Sweep the meadows o’er— 
Soon a parting song to sing, 
Ere they sing no more; 
For the sportsman’s tracks appear— 
Autumn’s messengers are here. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 5. 


Beacon Hit was the most prominent point 
in the outline of Boston in its early days. It 
was the centre one of three eminences which gave 
to the place the name of Trimount. This hill 
stood in the rear of the present State House It 
arose very abruptly in a conical form, presenting 
the appearance of a sugar loaf. It was the 
highest land in the town—the summit being one 
hundred and thirty-eight feet above the level of 
the sea, and afforded an extensive and enchanting 
prospect of the harbor and the country around, 
to the staid damsels and sober-minded youth who 
climbed to the top in “ye olden time.” This 
hill was originally called Sentry Hill, from the 
circumstance of its being used by the early set- 
tlers as a look-out to guard against surprise from 
hostile Indians or foreign invaders. As early as ¥ 
1635, the colonial government “ set a beacon on 
Sentry Hill, to give notice to the country of any 
danger; to be gu@rded by one man stationed 
near, and fired as occasion may be.’”’ This bea- 
con was a wooden mast, some sixty feet in 
height, with a projecting arm near the top, from 
which was suspended a large iron vessel, to be 
filled with a combustible material. Short rounds 
projected from opposite sides of the mast, to en- 
able the watchman to climb to the top, giving to 
the structure much the appearance of a gigantic 
herring-bone sticking up in the air; or it might 
have been taken at night for the skeleton of some 
erratic comet which had plumped its head fast 
into the hill, stuck there and perished, leaving 
only the light at the end of its tail to indicate its 
whereabouts to its brethren in the sky. The 
early settlers, by the way, were sorely exercised 
by comets, deeming them portents of evil. One 
of these Paul Pry visitors popped in upon them 
in March, 1668, greatly to their consternation, 
and the consequence was, that the magistrates, 
deeming it the forerunner of a judgment on the 
people for their backslidings, issued orders for 
the clergy to get up “ a reformation of manners,” 
as they called a revival in those days. 

This beacon was maintained upon the hill for 
more than one hundred and fifty years, until 
after the American Revolution, when in 1789, in 
the month of November, it was overthrown by a 
mighty wind. In the following year, the citizens 
of Boston, by voluntary contribution, erected 
upon the top of the hill a plain Doric column, 
to commemorate the train of events which led to 
the American Revolution. This column was 
built of brick and stone, and encrusted with 
white cement. The diameter of the column was 
four feet, and the pedestal, which was square, and 
paneled, was eight feet in height. On the die at 
the top of the column rested a globe supporting 
a large eagle, carved from wood and gilt. The 
four panels of the pedestal were stone tablets with 
engraved inscriptions of the prominent events 
which led to and marked the Revolution. The 
whole height of this monument to the top of the 
eagle was sixty feet. The appearance of this 
beautiful structure upon the high hill which it 
crowned, must have been singularly imposing. 
The height of the lantern of the present State 
House is two hundred and ten feet above the 
level of the sea, and the eagle of this monument 
must have been within twelve feet of that height. 
In later years, when the hill was dug away to 
make room for other improvements, the tablets 
were placed in the lower entry of the State House, 
and the eagle in the Representatives’ Hall, where 
these interesting objects of antiquity may now 
be seen. 

The subject of fortifying Boston early engaged 
the attention of the colonists In fact, the com- 
pany passed a vote before the first colonists left 
England, that for the charges of fortifications the 
company should bear one half and the colonists 
the other. For a defence against the Indians a 
fortification was constructed on the narrowest 
part of the neck leading to Roxbury. It was 
built of brick, with a deep ditch and embrasures 
in front, and on the flanks cannon. There were 
two gates for communication with the country, 
one for foot-passengers and the other for car- 
riages. After a while, however, the apprehen- 
sions of hostility from the Indians having sub- 
sided, and the walls becoming decayed, the works 
were taken down and the neck laid out as a street. 
Subsequently in the history of the town, the for- 
tifications on the neck were rebuilt of brick and 
stone, with a parapet of sod-work and mounted 
with great guns. A gate was extended across 
the road. This was done in the year 1710, dur- 
ing the period of the French and Indian war 
which raged in the New England colonies. A 





fort was also crected in 1632, upon Cornhill, sub- 


sequently called Fort Hill, a high eminence on 
the southeast side of the town, which was subse- 
quently strengthened in 1635, by the raising of 
a new work about it. This structure was made 
a public charge, every man being obliged to do 
so many days’ work, or in lieu thereof to con- 
tribute means in proportion to his ability. It 
was considered a work of the utmost importance 
for the defence of the harbor, which it overlooked, 
pletely ding the upper channel. This 
fort was maintained for a great many years, but 
was at length suffered to fall into decay. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, the hill was 
again fortified by temporary works, which were 
bsequently demolished, and a portion of the 
ground laid out into house lots, and sold by the 
town to individuals, the central portion being en- 
closed as a public walk and planted with a 
double row of poplar trees. This hill will prob- 
ably be levelled ere long, in the rapid strides of 
improvement which Boston is now making. 

In the year 1633, one of the nearest islands to 
the town, called Castle Island, was selected as a 
proper site for a fortress for the defence of the 
harbor, after much examination by the governor 
and others, of the various eligible points for this 
purpose. In February, 1632, in the prosecution 
of this examination, Governor Winthrop, four 
assistants, three s, and eigh others, 
visited Nantasket, or Hull Head, and were de- 
tained there two days by a northwest wind and 
cold, being obliged to lodge on straw in an open 
cottage, and to eat muscles. The public fathers 
of those days had no nice steamboats, city cater- 
er, cold chicken, champagne, and all those nice 
fixings, with which to brave the perils of Boston 
harbor, as enjoyed by their successors of the 
present day. ‘The first fortress on Castle Island 
was built with mud walls, the pressing danger 
being an apprehended French expedition, which 
Cardinal Richelieu was about to send out against 
Massachusetts, accompanied by priests and 
Jesuits. The mud fortress soon fell into decay, 
and was replaced with a structure of pine logs 
and earth. This soon became useless, and a 
small castle was built of brick, to supply its place. 
This castle was enlarged and strengthened in 
1665, in preparation of an expected attack from 
the formidable Dutch Admiral, Du Ryter, but 
the Dutchman did not come, and the structure 
stood until 1673, when it was consumed by fire. 
It was rebuilt by the General Court with greater 
elaborateness and strength, and has been con- 
tinued as the chief reliance for harbor defence 
until the present day, when the general govern- 
ment has constructed a magnificent work of 
granite, called Fort Independence. 

The very best evidence of the high character 
and noble purposes of the first colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts, is to be found in the early, determin- 
ed, judicious and successful efforts which they 
made in behalf of liberal education. Not only 
were public schools established in Boston, dur- 
ing the very first years of the town’s existence, 
and public schools of a high character—so much 
so that the Latin Grammar School in Boston was 
characterized as ‘the principal school of the 
British colonies, if not in all America,’’—but the 
foundation of a college was among the first pub- 
lic enterprises that engaged the attention of that 
feeble band of exiles, in the midst of all the dan- 
gers and deprivations which beset them on these 
barbarous shores. Harvard College was char- 
tered by the General Court in 1638, and estab- 
lished at Newtown, the name of which place was 
then changed to Cambridge, in honor of the 
seat of the great University in England. The 
Rev. John Harvard, who died in Charlestown 
in 1638, a short time after his arrival in this 
country, left by his will a legacy of £779, “ to 
the school at Newtown.” In honor of this lib- 
eral donation, the institution was named Harvard 
College. The General Court had previously 
voted a grant of £400, “to be paid when the 
work is finished—the eourt to regulate the place 
and building.’ It will thus be seen that from 
the very first, the college was taken under the 
patronage of the government, and that patronage 
has been continued by donations and legislative 
enactments, as well as by the supervision of the 
executive, down to the present day. The first 
head of Harvard, was Nathaniel Eaton, who was 
chosen master of the “school at Newton,” in 
1637 or 38. He was removed from the position 
soon after, on account of the severity of his dis- 
cipline. The first president of the college under 
its charter, was Henry Dunster, who was induct- 
ed into office, August 27th, 1640. He was highly 
respected for his learning and piety, and famed 
for his excellent spirit of government. He was 
withal a man of large charity and great liberality 
of heart, and loved the infant seminary com- 
mitted to his charge, with all the affection of a 
father for his child. His charge of the college 
continued until October, 1654, when so much 
opposition was made to him in consequence of 
his imbibing the principles of anti-pedobaptism, 
and publicly advocating them, that he was in- 
duced to yield to the clamor of his opponents, 
and retire from the office. He died at Scituate, 
Mass., in 1659, bequeathing in his will, legacies 
to the very persons who had occasigned his re- 
moval from the college, and orderi his body 
to be conveyed to Cambridge for burial, that his 
remains might rest near to the object of his 
strong attachment, the college. 














POISONOUS SNAKES. 

I am under the impression that the poisonous 
snakes are much troubled, at certain seasons of 
the year, by the poison-bladder being surcharged ; 
and that thus, being anxious to rid themselves 
of this poison by biting something soft, and there- 
by pressing it out, they naturally seize the first 
thing which their instinct tells them will not 
injure their poisonous fangs. Two instances that 
occurred at Natal appear to bear out the theory. 
A Hottentot was crossing the Mool river drift, 
another man followed a short distance in the 
rear. The last man saw a snake dart out from 
some rocks, seize the first Hottentot by the leg, 
and glide back again; the bitten man died with- 
in a short time of receiving the bite. ‘There is, 
at the present time, a man at the Royal Arsenal 
at Woolwich who, when far up the country with 
his master, and walking near the wagons, per 
ceived a puff adder spring at his face. He sud- 
denly lowered his head, and the snake wound 
itself round his wideawake hat. The man 
knocked the hat off, and the snake was imme- 
diately shot by a looker-on.—Drayson’s Sporting 
Scenes among the Kaffirs. : ° 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.M., Gloucester, Mass.—We have answered the question 
before. We advise the careful, critical study of Addi- 
son, Goldsmith, Cobbett, Irving, and other writers of 
good prose. 

H. L. M.—Some historians assert that Cambridge, Eng- 
land, was founded 375 years before the Christian era. 
Henry I was educated at Cambridge. 

A GenTILe —The Jews were expelled from England in the 
year 1290, and were not allowed to return until the 
time of Cromwell. 

ANTIQUARY, Medford, Mass.—Several children’s dolls of 
terra-cotta have been found in the sepulchres of Ath- 
ens, proving the antiquity of the manufacture They 
are cast in a mould; the bodies, legs and arms are 
formed of separate pieces pierced with a hole, so that 
they might be connected and moved with a string, like 
the modern marionettes or puppets. 

HovsekeEPer.—The Parisian laundresses put alum in 
their water 

ReapeR.—Those who are learned on the subject of lan- 
guage, inform us that the word “imp” was once a 
word of dignity and honor, and was used especially to 
express the branches of royal or illustrious houses ; and 
that the epitaphs of some of the ancient nobility not 
unfrequently contains this now objectionable word. 
‘Here lies this noble imp” certainly does not quite 
harmonize with the present idea of respect to the dead. 

** NomBer S1x."’—The term ‘* blue-stocking ” took its ori- 
gin from a coterie of literary ladies in the reign of Louis 
XIV., called the Bas Beu Club. The members of the 

jation disti ished th 1 by wearing blue 





stockings. os 

“One or Us,” Rochester, N. ¥.—Castor oil is obtained 
from the ricenus, or palma christi, a plant of the West 
Indies, which grows to the height of twenty feet in one 
season. The oil is obtained from the nuts or seeds, 
either by expression or decoction That obtained by 
decoction is preferred, as being free from the mucilage 
or acrid matter which is mixed with the oil when it is 


exp! 5 

A Mippiesex Farmer.—The celebrated Dutch, Limburg 
and Swiss cheeses are made from sweet instead of sour 
milk by the use of rennet. 

SreLta.—Arago has d that the probability of the 
earth receiving a shock from a comet is only in the 
proportion of one to 281,000,000, and that the chance 
of our coming in contact with the nebulosity of a comet 
is about ten or twelve times greater. The comets which 
have come nearest to the earth, were those of the years 
837 and 1770. The celebrated comet of 1680 also came 
very near to us; and the comet, whose peri 6 

ears, was ten times nearer the earth iu Te05 than in 
832, when it caused so much alarm. 

A Susscriper —The blind serpent is a reptile of the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is covered with black scales, spotted 
with red, white and brown. 

TuesPis.—James Murdoch was an apprentice bookbinder 
when he made his first appearance on the boards of the 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. He was born in 
1812, and only séventeen years of age when he made 
his debut as Frederick, in ** Lovers’ Vows "—Jamieson 
was a cameo-cutter previous to going upon the stage. 








THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 

The general testimony of the scientific attaches 
of the Ocean Electric Telegraph Company leads 
to the opinion that the present cable is likely to 
prove useless for the purposes for which it was 
laid. And yet the enterprise itself was not use- 
less or unproductive in its results. On the con- 
trary, it is worth all that it has cost. For it has 
d rated that a conducting wire can be laid 
beneath the ocean, and that electric communica- 
tion can certainly be effected between the two 
continents. To establish these two points is 
worth all of the mijlion and. a half of dollars 
which, one way and another, the enterprise has 
cost. The defects in the construction of the 
cable can be rem@died in another trial, the sub- 
merging of the same more carefully managed, 
and the result rendered completely and perma- 
nently successful, by the lessons of experience 
which that million and a half of dollars has 
bought. So much for the practical value of the 
attempt which has now been made. Nor is its 
speculative value to be forgotten in the present 
failure of the cable to work. It has worked. 
Man’s ingenuity has overcome time and space, 
and sent the imprisoned lightning through the 
depths of the ocean, charged with words of in- 
telligence, from one continent to the other. So 
much has been accomplished, and the glory of 
that triumph of human genius shines forth with 
a lustre that pales every other brilliant conquest 
of man over the material elements. What, com- 
pared with this achievement, were the invention 
of the telescope, the mariner’s compass, gun- 
powder, printing, or steam locomotion ? 

That the cable is gradually losing its power 
of action is abundantly evident. Like the sick 
man, it has failed step by step, until its pulse 
now almost ceases to beat, and the next sad news 
we shall probably receive, will be that it has 
given up the ghost. Its fatal wound was doubt- 
less received after that eventful Sunday night, 
the Ist of August, when on board the Agamem- 
non communication failed for thirteen hours, 
but was at length restored. From that time 
until the 5th of August, when the eud was landed 
at Valentia on the Irish coast, the currents were 
noticed to be variable, and weaker than before, 
though sufficiently strong, as it. was hoped, to sub- 
serve the purpose of telegraphic communication. 
For four days after the landing, viz, to the 9th 
of August, the cable was found to work with 
about the same strength and certainty of current; 
but after that the effects of the wound manifested 
themselves more clearly, by Newfoundland’s 
sending word to Valentia that they must send 
slower and repeat. Matters went on in this way 
from the 9th to the 14th, the “sick man’ con- 
tinually growing weaker and weaker, notwith- 
standing all the appliances resorted to, to give 
him strength. The symptoms indicated that the 
point of failure was somewhere within three hun- 
dred miles of the Irish coast; and it was deter- 
mined by the consulting physicians who were 
called in, to try an operation upon the patient. 
The cable was accordingly under-ran for a dis- 
tance of three miles, raised up and cut. But 
the tests applied showed that the wound was not 
within reaching distance, but far out to sea. For 
several days the symptoms varied, but did not 
much improve; the point of weakness being 
variously indicated attrom five hundred miles to 





two hundred and seventy from the Irish coast, | phere we breathe is produced ; whereas by a mix- 


until it finally settled down to about the latter 
locality. Messages were sent and received, but 
slowly and with uncertainty, the communications 
from Newfoundland to Valentia being effected 
much easier than the reverse. At last, on the 
4th of September, the patient sunk into a coma- 
tose state, and no intelligible signals have been 
received upon that side since. The consulting 
doctors have finally settled down upon the opin- 











ion that there is a want of insulation at a point 
about two hundred and twenty miles from Va- 
lentia, making, with due allowance for slack, two 
hundred and seventy miles distance on the 
cable. 

Just at this distance, as appears by previous 
soundings, there is a mountain ridge which di- 
vides the deep waters of the Atlantic from the 
shoaler waters of the Irish coast, the depth at the 
western base being some 9100 feet, while on the 
top of the ridge it is only 1900 feet—a difarence 
of 7200 feet. Upon reaching this range of sub- 
marine it was intended that the Aga- 
memnon should run very slowly, so as to pay 
out abundant cable to fill up all the deep raviues 
that there might be along the side of the ridge, 





acid, while we appropriate the oxygen. Fire also 
appropriates the oxygen for its support, rejecting 
the nitrogen and carbonic acid. It will thus be 
seen that air is vitiated for man’s use, both by 
being breathed and by combustion, and if not 
renewed by fresh supplies containing oxygen, it 
becomes unfit to support animal life. 

The proportion of carbonic acid contained in 
a given quantity of pure air is only one-two- 
thousandth of the whole volume. There is also 
about one per cent. of watery vapor, and the re- 
mainder is nitrogen and oxygen, in the propor- 
tion of seventy-eight of the former to twenty- 
one of the latter. Atmospheric air can be made 
artificially, by mixing the gases in these pro- 





portions. The union of these gases in the at- 
and not allow the cable to hang Jed across phere is not a chemical combination, but a 
any of them. But it appears that the Agamem- | simple mixture of the el , as is abundantly 


non run faster than the imperfect logging indi- 


cated, and the point was reached an hour earlier 


than was anticipated, and was run over at the 
usual speed before it was known that the point 
was near. 
those on board received, was by the rapid diminu- 
tion of the strain upon the cable, caused oy the 
shoaling of the water. The brakes were at once 


slacked up, and the cable allowed to run out more 


freely, the speed of the vessel being also checked. 
But it is now supposed that these precautions 
were taken too late, and that the cable has actu- 
ally been lodged across the sharp edges of deep 
ravines along the side of the range, without de- 


scending to their bottoms, and that the loss of 


insulation which has occurred, is in consequence 
of the cable becoming strained and injured by 
its own weight. If this be the case, the cable is 
evidently done for, and may be consigned to the 
tomb of the Capulets. But its life is not with- 
out a moral, and should teach all future cable 
layers, whether British or American, to heed the 
Latin motto—F'estina lante—hasten slowly ! 





MOUNTAINS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 

The State of North Carolina has often been 
styled Old Rip Van Winkle, on account of its 
very moderate progress as compared with other 
States of the Union. But the old fellow is 
aroused at last, and getting up a most astound- 
ing breeze about the comparative height of his 
mountains! Some time ago it was discovered 
that Mt. Mitchell, or Chingman’s Mountain, a 
peak of the Black Mountains, in the western part 
of North Carolina, was some forty-eight feet 
higher than Mt. Washington, in New Hampshire, 


until then supposed to be the highest land east of 


the Rocky Mountains. This discovery filled the 
comatose mind of Old Rip with somnolent joy, 
and he became almost jubilant at this proud pre- 
eminence over the Yankees. The people were 
so delighted at the triumph they had achieved in 
producing a mountain higher than New Hamp- 
shire could show, that they went to work quite 
industriously measuring their tall mountain over 
again. After a few years’ constant labor in this 
profitable employment, they actually found out 
to their entire satisfaction, that their pet moun- 
tain was two hundred and thirty-five feet and two 
inches higher than they had before proclaimed 
it to be; and that consequently it overtopped 
Mt. Washington by two hundred and cighty- 
three feet! ‘This announcement set all Rip Van 
Winkledom in ecstacies, and the Rips forthwith 
set themselves down to be the greatest people in 
the Union, if not in the world. It was proposed 
that the State should have an extra senator in 
Congress, in consideration of her possessing 
within her limits the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains; but this was found to be impracti- 
cable, without an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which instrument lim- 
its the senatorial representation of each State to 
two. But the mountain fever still rages, and 
another ambitious son of glory has lately discov- 
ered that they have got another peak in the Black 
Mountains which is even higher than Mitchell, 
measuring by barometrical observation twenty- 
five feet more, and actually soaring to the as- 
tounding altitude of 6736 feet! Truly the Old 
North State will have to be hooped, to prevent 
her bursting with pride. Suppose these enter- 
prising gentlemen, after they have got through 
with the noble work of measuring and re meas- 
uring all their mountains, should turn their at- 
tention to draining and reclaiming the two iil- 
lion acres of swamp lands within the State. The 
undertaking might not afford so much glory, per- 
haps, but it would prove vastly more profitable 
than measuring mountains. 





THE AIR WE BREATHE, 

The use of air in the animal economy is a sub- 
ject of very little consideration to the generality 
of people. They only seem to know that an in- 
voluntary action of the lungs draws in a certain 
quantity of air, and that when this action ceases 
for any length of time, death ensues. ‘The na- 
ture of air itself, and its relative fitness for sup- 
porting life, are considered very slightly by the 
world in general, and carefully studied by com 
paratively few persons. Hence we find that a 
very great indifference prevails as to the impor- 
tance of ventilation, and that even those who 
have some ¢efinite idea of that importance, are 
often quite ignorant of the true theory for secnr- 
ing an effectual ventilation. The air we breathe, 
if not accidentally charged with impurities aris- 
ing trom local causes, is perfectly uniform in its 
constitution, all the world over, and at any hab- 
itable height above the surface of the earth. It 
is composed mainly of three constituents, one 
of them carbonic acid, which is positively fatal 
to animal life, another, nitrogen, which is inca- 
pable of supporting that life, and the third, 
oxygen, which promotes and stimulates it to 
excess. By a due blending of these three ele 
ments in certain definite proportions, the atmos- 


ture in any other proportions the result would 
be an atmosphere unfit to breathe. The oxygen 
is the stimulating property of the air, and the 
nitrogen serves to dilute it to the proper degree 
for the purposes of supporting animal existence. 
Air is also necessary for the growth of plants, 
and to support combustion. But plants take 
from the air a different element to nourish them 
from what animals do, they using the carbonic 


The first knowledge of passing it that 





proved by the experiments of chemists, in easily 
separating the component parts from each other. 
This facility of separation it is, which so admir- 
ably adapts the air to the purposes for which it is 
destined. No one gas can iaterfere with or retard 
the other’s action; there are no affinities to be 
overcome, or existing combinations to be broken 
up, before the agencies of the watery vapor, car- 
bonic acid, and oxygen, can be exerted in their 
important functions for the support of animal 
and vegetable life, the painting of the earth with 
beauty, the clothing of it with verdure, and the 
gradual dissolution of its rocky surface into the 
materials for a fruitful soil. Each substance 
takes freely what it needs from the atmosphere, 
and imparts what it would get rid of, while this 
universal servant of nature fetches and carries 
for all, with the utmost readiness and untiring 
assiduity. 

Respiration and combustion, which are ever 
active upon the surface of the earth, remove the 
oxygen from the atmosphere and substitute car- 
bonic acid in its place. The latter is a deadly 
poison, and by its undue presence the air becomes 
unfit to support animal life, even before one half 
of the oxygen it contains is consumed. A man 
in full health by the absorption of oxygen and 
giving forth carbonic acid, in breathing, spoils in 
twenty-four hours, 720 cubic feet of air, or the 
full contents of a room ten feet by nine, and eight 
feet high. The combustion of three ounces of 
charcoal produces the same effect. Itis estimat- 
ed that a factory which consumes ten tons of coal 
daily, renders unfit for respiration over three 
million cubic yards of air, which would cover a 
space of a quarter of a mile square to the height 
of six feet. But alarming as this consumption 
of vital air appears, with reference to the sup- 
port of animal life, the means of renewal and 
supply are so abundant that there is no percep- 
tible waste in the life-sustaining elements of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Prevost has calculated that 
the loss of all the oxygen employed in respira- 
tion and combustion, upon the whole surface of 
the globe, for one hundred years, could not di- 
minish the whole quantity by one seventy-two- 
hundredth part, a proportion too small to admit 
of observation. 

But the waste of oxygen and accretion of 
carbonic acid which respiration and ¢ombustion 
cause, is comp d by the vegetable kingdom, 
which gives out oxygen for the most part, and 
absorbs the poisonous gas. A healthy growing 
plant, exposed to the sunlight, is found to absorb 
carbonic acid, and to emit oxygen from its green 
leaves. In the dark the reverse of this action 
takes place, oxygen being taken up and carbonic 
acid emitted. Hence the noxious effect of sleep- 
ing at night in a close room with plants in it. 
The colored parts of plants, such as flowers and 
fruits, also take up oxygen and put forth carbonic 
acid. But as the action of light upon the surface 
of the globe is predominant throughout the 
greater portion of the twenty-four hours, and the 
green surfaces greatly preponderate throughout 
the vegetable world, the ultimate effect is, that 
an action contrary to that which animals pro- 
duce upon the atmosphere, is caused by plants, 
and the beautiful compensation of nature is kept 
up. There are many other admirable phenomena 
in reference to air, which we should be glad to 
notice, such as its elasticity, its weight, extent, 
and adaptation to barometrical measurements ; 
4 but our space will not allow, and we must break 
off here, after exhorting our readers to get as 
much fresh air as they can, if they would have 
vigor in the frame, health on the cheek, and fire 
in the eye. 
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ALMOST THE LAST CHaNcE !—We have now 
only five complete sets of the ‘“ Pictorial ” bound 
from the commencement. The whole form four- 
teen elegant volumes bound in fall gilt, strong 
and uniform, with illumined title-pages and in- 
dexes, and containing over twelve thousand fine 
engravings, of current eveats ‘of the times, of 
eminent men and women, and of manners and 
customs, all over the world. These volumes 
“can never be re-printed, and are already entirely 
out of the market. No public or private library 
should be withouta set. They will be forwarded 
by express, carefully packed, on the receipt of 
$28. This is the last chance! 


- 
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RememBex.—All the serials of the day, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, newspapers, music, London 
Iliustrated News, Panch, ctc., are bound at this 
office, at the lowest rates, and returned in one 
week. Old books rebound, and made as good 
as new, at a trifling charge. Gather your loose, 
paper-covered works together, and see what 
chvice volumes can be made for ornament and 
preservation. 
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New Tyre.— We have a superb new font of 
type now casting for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
which we shall put on with the new year. Every 
head line, imprint and ornament of this favorite 
paper will be fresh, and new, January first. The 
secret of success is to keep up with the times! 

eilpdeiggs sencvincrecatsinat 

Tex or THem.—Mr. Tapley has handed to 
the editor of the Newburyport Herald a curious 
potato, which is in ten parts, all firmly united 
in the centre, each part being the size of a fair 
potato 
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Wuat Names!—Among the marriages at 
Connellsville, Fayette county, Pa., we perceive 
one of a Mr. Schuichenhooten to a lady by the 
neme of Schregengost. 






























THE KDDYSTONE LIGHT Kt 

Dr. Franklin once illustrated 0 
divided counsels in an ive bo 
with equal powers, by a story con 
two keepers of the Eddystone 1. 
light-house is situated upon a rock |: 
of the British Channel, and is total 
ble in winter, from the boisterous . 
the sea at that season. The supplies 
keepers are therefore necessarily oa: 
in the autumn, as they cannot with « 
be visited again until the retarn of m) 
in the spring. On the occasion t& 
doctor referred, a boat put off tron 
upon the first practicable day after 
had passed, to convey fresh sup; 
keepers. The boatmen met one of 
at the door, and accosted him witht 
“ How goes it, friend?” “ Very we 
is your companion!” “I do 
“Don’t know !—is he not here! 
tell.” “Have you not seen hi 
“No.” “When did you see hi 
since last fall.” “Have you k 
“Not I, indeed.” Upon this, they 
to lay hold of him, as having certain 
his companion; but he desired the 
stairs and examine for themselves. 
up, and there found the other ke 
had quarrelled, it seems, soon afte 
there, and had divided into two pari 
ing the cares below to one, and thor 
the other, and had néver spoken to, 
another since. ‘This apologue ot 
happily illustrated the divisions of 
mittee of the States,”” to whom th 
power of the confederation was entr 
the recess of Congress, before the ad 
present form of national government 
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A RED WARRIOR, 
The Chippewas of Minnesota, the 
mies of the Sioux, are not the sort 
skinned gentlemen likely to faseir 
mirers of Cooper's Indian novels. 
other Indian tribes, they never attac! 
less they are certain of possess: 
numerical superiority. Not a great 
a large band of these braves made 
into the Sioux territory, and com) 
encampment and finding it empty, 
lodges, cut down the standing ce 
iantly robbed the punkin patch, A 
the performances, a few shots were | 
from a piece of wood, whereupon t! 
instead of going into the timber + 
fight, incontinently took to their hee 
fly being their chief, young Hole. it 
Hole-in the Day occupies a hole i 
having killed himself with whiskey 
orous gentleman rode to the war in 
trotting-wagon drawn by @ span o! 
was armed with a six-shooting rif 
of Colt’s, He drove across the pr 
headlong speed, that he knocked | 
pieces on the gopher-mounds, and 
finish his retreat by riding one of b 
leading the other, An Indian chie! 
wagon! Shades of Chingagook, 
Black Hawk, Osceola! what think 
generacy? We may well say “ 
Indian!” for be has certainly sun! 
low. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BIR‘ 

M. Flourent, who has for fifty ) 
over the Natural History Museum 
has, like the ancient Roman Aug: 
the entrails and stomachs of fowls 
curiosity, now propounds the resu! 
experience. He avers that birds 
sort, are an unmitigated blessing | 
and that the detritus and organic | 
by inspection in heeatombs of v: 
by the assistance of Royal Fore: 
has sacrificed on the altar of ut 
i I «© of insect 
in their digestive organs, the trace 
other valuable products being i 
comparison. 
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Tne Ewousn at Trew Ter 
pondent of the New York Journa 
writing from China, says that wh 
entered the city of Tien-Tsein, th 
sailors were guilty of the mor 
shamefal acts, for which they hay 
punishment, and have not even t 
account. ‘They broke into the st 
dered them, when Lord Elgin and 
in the town, and near by. 

Turee Sraixcs to « Bow. 
in an Edinburgh paper annou 














Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, b 
serious accident by the upsetting « 
The same autnority shortly after + 


he had so far recovered as to be : 


before the public the following e& 


parts 
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Corrniont.—In the United & 
laste for twenty eight years, ane 
granted to the author, if he 
widow, children and grandchildr. 
the copyright lasts forty-two year 
the author's life, and seven years 
- +e + 
Baxk Notre Ciaconation - 
that the bank note cireulatior 
throughout the United States, 
July, was $150,000,000, restir 
| basis of $100,000,000 
} ——— see 
Mortauity —The average rf 
deaths in Boston is twelve; | 
present year, two days passed w 
rence of « single death 
~_ —————— “9 DOS © 
Lamantive. —The council ge 
ronde refased to adhere to the ! 
scription by a vote of 27 wo 11. & 


seer 









Ceveetian Asomaty —Per 
comet rejoices in « tail, which,» 
has been denied to the dog-star 
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‘ts of plants, such as flowers and 
up oxygen and put forth carbonic 
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tmosphere, is caused by plants, 
\l compensation of nature is kept 
many other admirable phenomena 
‘ir, which we should be glad to 
ts elasticity, its weight, extent, 
to b rical : 
ill not allow, and we must break 
exhorting our readers to get as 
‘3 they can, if they would have 
ie, health on the cheek, and fire 
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LAST Cuance !—We have now 
te sets of the “ Pictorial ” bound 
ncement. The whole form four- 
umes bound in full gilt, strong 
ith illumined title-pages and in- 
tining over twelve thousand fine 
urrent eveats of the times, of | 
1 women, and of manners and | 
x the world. These volames 
wrinted, and are already entirely 
xt. No public or private library 
taset. ‘They willbe forwarded 
‘ally packed, on the receipt of 
e last chance! 
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~All the serials of the day, mag- 
is, Newspapers, music, London 
s, Panch, ete., are bound at this 
vest rates, and returned in one 
ks rebound, and made as good 
ug charge. 
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-We have a superb new font of | 
; for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” —_| 
ut on with thenew year. Every | 
itand ornament of this favorite | 
~h, and new, January first. The 
is to keep up with the times! 
ea Pe Betserhas 
—Mr. Tapley has handed to 
Newburyport Herald a curious 
in ten parts, all firmly united 
ich part being the size of a fair 
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THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT KEEPERS. 

Dr. Franklin once illustrated the danger of 
divided counsels in an executive body entrusted 
with equal powers, by a story concerning the 
two keepers of the Eddystone Light. This 
light-house is situated upon a rock in the midst 
of the British Channel, and is totally inaccessi- 
ble in winter, from the boisterous character of 
the sea at that season. The supplies for the two 
keepers are therefore necessarily carried to them 
in the autumn, as they cannot with any certainty 
be visited again until the return of milder weather 
in the spring. On the occasion to which the 
doctor referred, a boat put off from the shore 
upon the first practicable day after the winter 
had passed, to convey fresh supplies to the 
keepers. The boatmen met one of the keepers 
at the door, and accosted him with the inquiry— 


“ How goes it, friend?” ‘‘ Very well.” ‘“ How 
is your companion?” “I do not know.” 
“Don’t know?—is he not here?” “TI can’t 


tell.” “Have you not seen him to-day?” | 
“No.” “When did you see him?” “Not 
since last fall.” ‘Have you killed him?” 
“Not I, indeed.” Upon this, they were about 
to lay hold of him, as having certainly murdered 
his companion; but he desired them to go up 
stairs and examine for themselves. They went 
up, and there found the other keeper. They 
had quarrelled, it seems, soon after being left 
there, and had divided into two parties, assign- 
ing the cares below to one, and those above to 
the other, and had néver spoken to, or seen one 
another since. This apologue of Franklin’s 
happily illustrated the divisions of the “ Com- 
mittee of the States,” to whom the executive 
power of the confederation was entrusted during 
the recess of Congress, before the adoption of the 
present form of national government. 





A RED WARRIOR, 

The Chipp of Mi ta, the deadly ene 
mies of the Sioux, are not the sort of copper- 
skinned gentlemen likely to fascinate the ad- 
mirers of Cooper’s Indian novels. Like most 
other Indian tribes, they never attack the foe un- 
less they are certain of possessing a heavy 
numerical superiority. Not a great while since, 
a large band of these braves made an incursion 
into the Sioux territory, and coming upon an 
encampment and finding it empty, burned the 
lodges, cut down the standing corn, and val- 
iantly robbed the punkin patch. At the close of 
the performances, a few shots were fired at them 
from a piece of wood, whereupon the “ braves,” 
instead of going into the timber and showing 
fight, incontinently took to their heels, the first to 
fly being their chief, young Hole-in-the-day (old 
Hole-in the-Day occupies a hole in the ground, 
having killed himself with whiskey). This val- 
orous gentleman rode to the war in a New York 
trotting-wagon drawn by a span of horses, and 
was armed with a six-shooting rifle, and a pair 
of Colt’s. He drove across the prairie at such 
headlong speed, that he knocked his wagon to 
pieces on the gopher-mounds, and was obliged to 
finish his retreat by riding one of his horses and 
leading the other. An Indian chief in a trotting- 
wagon! Shades of Chingagook, Red Jacket, 
Black Hawk, Osceola! what think ye of this de- 
generacy? We may well say “lo! the poor 
Indian!” for he has certainly sunk exceedingly 
low. 





A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 

M. Flourent, who has for fifty years presided 
over the Natural History Museum of Paris, and 
has, like the ancient Roman Augurs, examined 
the entrails and stomachs of fowls with scientific 
curiosity, now propounds the results of his long 
experience. He avers that birds, of whatever 
sort, are an unmitigated blessing to the farmer, 
and that the detritus and organic particles found 
by inspection in hecatombs of volatiles, which, 
by the assistance of Royal Forest Rangers, he 
has sacrificed on the altar of utility, show an 
i predominance of insect “ corpuscula” 
in their digestive organs, the traces of cereal or 
other valuable products being infinitesimal in 
comparison. 











Tne Eneuisn at Tren-Tsrix.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
writing from China, says that when the English 
entered the city of Tien-Tsein, the soldiers and 
sailors were guilty of the most violent and 
shameful acts, for which they have received no 
punishment, and have not even been called to 
account. ‘They broke into the stores and plun- 
dered them, when Lord Elgin and his suite were 
in the town, and near by. 
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Turee Srraincs To a Bow.—A paragraph 
in an Edinburgh paper announced that Mr. 
Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, had met with a 
serious accident by the upsetting of his carriage. 
The same authority shortly after announced that 
he had so far recovered as to be able to appear 
before the public the following evening in three 
parts. 





Corrricut.—In the United States, copyright 
lasts for twenty-eight years, and an extension is 
granted to the author, if he lives, or to his 
widow, children and grandchildren. In England, 
the copyright lasts forty-two years absolutely, for 
the author’s life, and seven years after his death. 





Bank-Note Circuration.—It is estimated 
that the bank-note circulation of the banks 
throughout the United States, on the first of 
July, was $150,000,000, resting on a specie 
basis of $100,000,000. 

— 

Morrtatity.—The average number of daily 
deaths in Boston is twelve; but, during the 
present year, two days passed without the occur 
rence of a single death. 








Lamartine.—The council general of la Gi- 
ronde refused to adhere to the Lamartine sub- 
scription by a vote of 27 to 11. Shame on them! 





CeLestra, AyomaLy.—Punch says: “ The 
comet rejoices in a tail, which, strangely enough, 


QHE STEAM PLOUGH. 

The application of steam as a motive power 
to the ployh, promises to be eventually one of 
the most oeneficial agricultural improvements 
that mod¢n science has yet accomplished. Par- 
ticularly seneficial will the steam plough prove 
in develping the mighty resources of the western 
country where the comparatively level surface, 
extensve farms, aud uniform soil, free from 
rocksand stumps, present great facilities for its 
profiable use." In Illinois, the pattern State of 
the West, particular attention has already been 
paid to the introduction of this important inven- 
tion among the enterprising farmers of that 
region. At the recent State Fair, there was an 
exhibition of a locomotive steam plough, manu- 
factured by Mr. Fawkes, of Lancaster, Penn. 
The State Board of Agriculture had offered a 
premium of $5000 for the best steam plough, 
and it was expected that three different styles 
would be entered for the prize. But there was 
only this one completed in season for the trial. 
The machine is a sort of combination of the loco- 
motive and tender, and is principally moved 
upon a broad, barrel-shaped roller, to prevent the 
weight from sinking it in soft soil, and enable it 
to hold on hard, smooth ground. Besides this 
roller, there are two guiding wheels to assist in 
bearing the weight and regulate the progress. 
The machine worked well, and was easily man- 
aged—though weighing, with fuel and water, 
seven tons. The prairie ground on which it 
was tried, was a dry, stiff soil, baked nearly as 
hard asa brick; but the engine turned six far- 
rows, side by side, in a workmanlike manner, to 
the intense delight of the prairie farmers, who 
testified their approbation by shouts and huzzas 
that made the welkin ring. The experiment 
was regarded as eminently successful, and the 
result will go far to make the steam plough a 
desideratum in western farming. 





CALIFORNIA WOOL, 
The raising of wool in California bids fair to 
be a most important source of wealth to the new 
Pacific State. The quantity is steadily and rap- 
idly increasing, and wool is destined, ere long, 
to be the most valuable article of export which 
she sends to the East. Very early after the set- 
tlement of the country by our people, some at- 
tention was given to this branch of agricultural 
pursuits, and small quantities of wool were from 
time to time received from San Francisco. But 
the material was very badly sorted—the coarser 
and finer qualities being mixed together indis- 
criminately—so that it could not be used by our 
manufacturers without great trouble and loss. 
For the manufacture of the finer kinds of cloths, 
it was necessary to cull the wool and reject a 
large portion, which was then sold at a great loss 
to the makers of the coarser kinds of carpeting. 
Buta thorough system of sorting and grading is 
now practised by the California growers—the 
article being divided into twelve grades, and 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The comet has been travelling at the rate of 
150,000 miles an hour—rather a fast boy ! 
A whale found dead near Holmes Hole, | 
lately, had evidently been fighting. ’ 
The skeleton of a female Indian, the supposed 
wife of Low the poor Indian, was lately found. | 
The only city of Vermont, Vergennes, incor- 
porated in 1783, but 1378 inhabi 
Mr. Dermot Dempsey, of Macon, lately left, 
$495,000 to the Catholic church. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha has been set to music 
in St. Louis—wont somebody melodize the Iliad ¢ 
Mrs. McMahon, the indefatigable, has started 
on an extensive theatrical tour. 
The Ravels have been playing at the South to 
overflowing houses. They’re coming here. 
The Chinese in their proclamations style the 
English and French “ red haired foreign devils.” 
It has been computed that there are 99,872 
poets in the United States. 
A dog in Paris, jealous of his master’s atten- 
tions to another canine, tried to commit suicide. 
The architect of the Russian imperial theatres 
is to build a new opera-house in Paris. 
Louis Napoleon talks of creating five hundred 
barons to support the imperial throne. 
A new line of steamships is to be established 
between New York and Havana. It will pay. 
The late dissensions in the ranks of the Rhode 
Island military were settled without bloodshed. 
The Americans in London talk of establishing 
a newspaper like Galignani’s in Paris. 
The curse of modern life, William Macall 
tells us, is the idolatry of the comfortable. 
A stout young woman lately knocked down a 
gentleman in New York and robbed him. 
It is no shame to learn—the shame is to be 
contentedly ignorant, says a sage. 
During the present century, 250,000 patents 
for inventions have been granted in England. 
There is some talk of calling out the whole 
militia force of the State in a parade next year. 
Business is quite brisk in New York now, and 
Broadway is as brilliant as a carnival. 
A paper published in Wyandotte, Kansas, is 
styled the Grasshopper. 
The late Ebenezer Francis’s property amount- 
ed to about $3,500,000. 
Why are the young ladies of Missouri sweet * 
Because they are Mo.lasses. 








BEAUTY WITHOUT A LEG TO STAND UPON, 

On the Norfolk circuit, England, Lee was re- 
tained for the plaintiff in action for breach of 
promise of marriage : when the brief was brought 
him, he inquired whether the lady for whose in- 
jury he was to seek redress was good-looking. 
“ Very handsome indeed, sir!” was the assur- 
ance of Helen’s attorney. ‘Then, sir,” replied 
Lee, “I beg you will request her to be in court, 
and in a place where she can be seen.” ‘Lhe 
attorney promised compliance ; and the lady, in 
accordance with Lee’s wishes, took her seat in a 





packed separately. In this way, the f 
turer is enabled to purchase an entire lot of the 
quality he desires, without being subjected to the 
inconvenience and loss of culling out what is 
useless to him, and disposing of it below cost. 
In a few years, the finer wools of California will 
equal the best of the Australia product, which 
is so highly esteemed in European markets, and 
the coarser qualities will be raised in great 
abundance. The product of the present year is 
estimated by intelligent Californians to amount 
to a million and a quarter of pounds, worth at 
least four hundred thousand dollars. 





Tue Russtan Navy.—The efforts which Rus- 
sia has lately made to increase her navy, are at- 
tracting attention in Europe. These efforts are 
so considerable, that her own building yards are 
not sufficient for the purpose, and she has been 
having vessels built in England, France and 
America, under the superintendence of her own 
naval officers. The Baltic fleet numbers twenty- 
seven ships of the line, and several smaller ves- 
sels, without counting gun-boats. Her flotilla in 
the Caspian Sea has been increased, and she is 
creating a respectable naval force in Eastern Si- 
beria, and at the mouth of the river Amoor. 





Sunstantiat Orrerinc.—William H. New- 
hold, of Philadelphia, has built, entirely at his 
own expense, a church,a Gothic structure of 
granite, as a thank offering for the providential 
preservation of himself and daughter, at the 
time of the terrible disaster, three years ago, on 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad. Its conse- 
cration by Bishop Bowman was on the anniver- 
sary of that sad event, August 20th. 





A sricut Yournu.—The Petersburg Express 
says that a youth bet another that he could let 
the Richmond and Petersburg train pass over 
him without injury. When the train approached, 
he threw himself in a cow-pit and let it thunder 
over. He then leaped out dancing, but not with 
joy. The locomotive had spilled some cinders 
down his back, which burned him so that he ad- 
mitted that he had lost his bet. 

AFTER HIS SHare.—An American named 
Maskell, who says that he is the nearest relative 
of the late Mr. James Wood, the Gloucester 
(Eng.) banker, recently visited that city to take 
legal proceedings to establish his claim to a por- 
tion of the immense property left by Mr. Wood. 

tee 

A snort Sermon.—We have often thought 
that short sermons were more impressive than 
long ones. Here is a thrilling one on the vanity 
of human riches—“ Shrouds have no pockets.” 








From our new Dictrionary.—Dog stealing 
“in the second degree’’—hooking sausages. An 
acute angle—any angle that enables you to cross 
a street so as not to run against a bore. 

—— 

Axnsurp.—An English Justice Shallow has 
laid it down as a principle of law, that a physi- 
cian is not entitled to payment if the patient 
dies under his treatment. 








MritiTary Parapox.—A disorderly orderly 





P place. Lee, in addressing the jury, 
did not fail to insist with great warmth on the 
“abominable cruelty” whieh-had been exercised 
towards “the lovely and confiding female” be- 
fore them, and did not sit dawn until he had 
succeeded in working up their feelings to the de- 
sired point. The counsel on the other side, 
however, speedily broke the spell with which Lee 
had enchanted the jury, by observing that his 
learned friend, in describing the graces and 
beauty of the plaintiff, had not mentioned one 
fact, namely, that the lady had a wooden leg! 
The court was convulsed with laughter, while 
Lee, who was ignorant of this circumstance, 
looked aghast; and the jury, ashamed of the 
influence that mere eloquence had upon them, 
returned a verdict for the defendant. 





SprritvayL Insantty.—The Medina Tribune 
tells a sad story of folly in relation to one Thad- 
deus Sheldon of Randolph, Cattaraugus county, 
who has been carried off by spiritualism. He 
was worth $80,000, but for two or three years 
past he has devoted his time and’ purse to the 
“‘Harmonial Philosophy.” During the present 
season, he had a large force of men at work dig- 
ging a cave. In the cave he expected to find the 
ruins of the “ Harmonial City,” full of treasure, 
but it is now filled with water, and is altogether 
a poor abode for spiritual or earthly bodies. Mr. 
Sheldon has been thoroughly fleeced by mediums, 
and is now a poor, penniless man. 





Tue sic Curmney.—The new chimney at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, although a very 
elevated structure, is not the tallest of the kind 
inthe world. ‘There exists in Bolton, England, 
as may be seen by referring to the ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of Useful Arts,” published in 1852, page 361, a 
chimney which is 366 feet high, or more than 
100 feet higher than the one in Charlestown. It 
cost £3000, or about $15,000. . 





Lotrery GaMBLING.—The New York Sun 
says a sheriff lately sold out the effects of a mer- 
chant who had been ruined by the purchase of 
lottery tickets. He bought for years, but never 
gained a prize until recently, and the lottery men 
refused to pay the only hit he made. 





Oratory.—A Chicago orator opened rich, as 
follows : “‘ For the sake of facilitating business I 
hove in afew remarks ;” and on another occasion 
he said he had “ built a subterranean vault in the 
garret of the Sherman House for a wine cellar.” 

2g ap aie aeons 

Womankinp.—This is the way that horrid 
old bachelors (hang ’em!) growl at the women: 





“ Lazy, if tall—cross-grained, if small; 
If handsome, vain—shocking, if plain.” 





EnGINnEERING.—The War Department con- 
template making a considerable augmentation in 
the corps of Royal Engineers, so as to increase 
that branch of the service to 10,000 men. 








Does your Nose BieEep’—Then hold up 
your arm ; the flow of blood will cease directly. 
So says Brown Dupin, a French surgeon. 





Howesty.—That man is armed without who 








 ‘BALLOU'S PICTORIAL. 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“ The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, transiated and adapted from the French 
by ANNA M. Carter. 

“The Plague in London,” lines by Cosmos. 

‘ Leonore, the Flower-Girl of New Orleans,” a story by 
Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

** The Sabbath Day,” verses by Fanny Bett. 
“ Widow Muggs and her Daughter,” s tale by Manca- 
Ret VERNE. 
“The Nun and the Cuirassier,” a story by Nap ANDER- 
TON. 
“ Autumn Musings,” in verse, by Corotia H. CRISWELL. 
‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Portrait of Rev. Theodore Parker. 
Scene from “The Knights of the Iron Ring,” The 
Young Fisherman. 
Portrait of Oliver Goldsmith. 
View of the Monastery in Cetinje, Montenegro. 
Representation of a Gala Day at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Peasants of the Landes, south of France. 
Palace of Babelsburg, residence of the Prince of Prussia. 
Representation of the Thugs, famous secret murderers 
in India. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 
0G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Proro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


The use of chloroform in cases of spasmodic 
diarrhoea is recommended by Dr. Wolsey, of 
Edinburgh. 

Several periodicals in Spain were recently 
forced to suspend publication on account of the 
scarcity of white paper. 

The Medical Times says there are 134,000 
bachelors in Australia, who would be glad to 
take and maintain wives. 

A despatch from Rome announces that the 
Pope is displeased with the news that the Chinese 
empire is opened to Christianity. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria is about present- 
ing to the Emperor of China a steam yacht, of 
the same equipment as that presented to the 
Emperor of Japan. 

The Olympian games, after being discontinued 
for fiftegp hundred years, are re-established at 
Athens, in the ancient Stadium, by a decree of 
the Queen Regent of France. 

It rains pamphlets in Paris at present—most 
la perfide Albion. The Revue des Deux Mondes 
exposes the stupid ignorance and malic: con- 
tained in them with withering contempt. 

Miss Mary Wright, formerly of America, but 
now of England, aged 103, preached lately ir 
Leeds for about twenty minutes, her voice from 
the beginning to the close being perfectly clear 
and distinct. 

The British government has granted a pension 
of £200 to Dame Isabella Letitia Barnard, in 
consideration of the services of her husband, 
who died in command of the army at the siege 
of Delhi. 

Mr. Walter Savage Landor has taken up his 
residence at Genoa, where his family, which is 
numerous, possesses a fine estate; and one of 
the curious effects of the late trial is, that it has 
led to a reconciliation between the aged pvet and 
his wife, after a separation of forty years. 





— 


Dewdrops ot Gisdom 


No man is so insignificant as to be sure his 
“example cam do no hurt. 

The more one speaks of himself, the less he 
likes to hear another talked of. 

Tractableness to advice, and firmness against 
temptation, are no way inconsistent. 

A mind hardened against affliction, and a 
body against pain and sickness, are the two se- 
curities of earthly happiness. 

Love, like fire, cannot subsist without contin- 
ual motion, and ceases to exist as soon as it 
ceases to hope or fear. 

Our approbation of those who are entering 
into the world, is often owing to a secret envy of 
those who are well settled in it. 

There can be no expectation more idle than 
that human nature, left to itself, will either im- 
prove or cease to be vicious. 

Men who possess all the advantages of life, 
are in a state where there are many accidents to 
disorder and di pose, but few to please them. 

The greatest of all cunning is to appear blind 
to the snares laid for us; men being never so 
easily deceived as when they are trying to deceive 
others. 

Man, if he compare himself with all that he 
can see, is at the zenith of power; but if he 
compare himself with all that he can conceive, 
he is at the nadir of weakness. 

Everybody takes pleasure in returning small 
obligations; many persons even acknowledge 
moderate ones; but there is scarcely any one 
who does not repay great obligations with in- 
gratitude. 

If you have debtors, let not your lenity get 
the better of your prudence; nor your care of 
your own interest make you forget humanity. 
A prison is not for the unfortunate, but the 
knavish. 











Soker’s BWudget. 


Punch says that the inventor of the steam- 
engine was a man of great engine-uity. 

A glass of water obtained from the spring of 
the year, is said to be delicious. 

Why is four-cent sugar like a man that never 
surrenders? Because it is clear grit, and nothing 
else. 

“Mr. Conductor,” asked a railroad passenger, 
“are we running on time to-day?” ‘No, sir, 
we are running for cash.” 

Colorable Logic.—How would you prove that 
black was white? By seizing hold of an Ethi- 
opian serenader, and giving his face a good 
washing. 

“ My German friend, how long have you been 
married ?”’ ‘“ Vel, dis is a ting I seldom don’t 
likes to talks abouts, but ven I dus, it seems to 
me about so long as it never vas.” 

We hear now and then of absconding railroad 
contractors. Itis not a matter of much surprise, 
when it is remembered that it is a regular busi- 
ness of those fellows to make tracks. 

A friend inquires whether a man cannot vote 
by telegraph. This is a question for political 
wire workers to solve. Ourown opinion is, that 
it depends entirely upon the regulation of the poles. 

In order to see the comet in its full glory, take 
a good glass. If this fails, take two glasses. 
Should this prove insufficient, take more glasses, 
and you will in time be able to see not only one, 
but two comets—perhaps more. 

“Can you tell me,” asked a pundit, “why a 
conundrum that nobody can guess, is like a 
ghost? Shall I tell you now or next month?” 
“ Now, if you please.” “ Well, sir, sooner or 
later everybody must give it up.” 

“Cesar, what’s become ob dat darkey who 
stole de taller?” ‘He has been taken up on 
affadavy, and carried up to de sperm court to 








| of “the doomed city of Jerusalem.” 


Quill and Scissors. 

A Keokuk paper gives a distressing picture ot 
things in Iowa, comparing its condition to that 
They have 
creditors without and creditors within, every 
third man is a lawyer, every other man virtually 





| apauper, and all standing in listless and un- 


profitable idleness, except the police and con- 
stables. 

A rivalry for the hand of a beautiful young 
lady, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, led to an affray, 
and Van Riper bit off Warren's nose, likewise 
one of his ears. Consequently, Warren was not 
fit to be seen by the young lady, and it is pre- 
sumed that Van Riper wins. 

A most unnatural crime was perpetrated by a 
Frenchman recently in the town of Croghan, 
Lewis county, Penn. In the absence of other 
members of the family, he turned hot water 
from a kettle into the mouth of a sleeping babe 
five months old, scalding it dreadfully. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company have found 
something more protitable than their cable to 
work, in the lead mines of Newfoundland. It 
is said that they have ‘150 men employed mining 
lead on their lands, and that several ship loads 
have been sent to New York. 

Attorney General Wharton of Mississippi has 
decided that connection with a duel, either as a 
principal or second, is no bar to eligibility to 
office in Mississippi, except upon indictment 
and conviction. 

There is a negro boy in Polk county, Ga., 
who has two faces fixed on opposite parts of the 
head, with mouvh, nose and chin so perfect, that 
when the body is hid from view, it is impossible 
to tell which is the front face. 

The Postmaster General has put a stop to the 
practice of giving to clerks of the Post Office 
Department free passes upon railroads, upon 
the pretence that they are travelling upon post- 
office business. 

Among the plants now receiving attention in 
the United States, is the ptelia trifoliata, which 
supplies lapulin, or the bitter principle used in 
brewing malt liquors, much more plentifully 
than the hop. 

According to a late estimate, there are in the 
State of New York 100,000 voters who never 
visit the polls, and 200,000 who only do so 
occasionally. 

A detective officer, from Chicago, fell asleep 
while travelling over the Alton railroad, lately, 
and some light fingered gentleman actually stole 
his boots. 

The longest train that ever passed over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad arrived at Cum- 
berland, recently, consisting of ninety-seven cars, 
mainly coal hoppers. 

The feat of swimming across the St. Lawrence 
in twenty-five and a half minutes, was recently 
performed by an officer attached to a regiment 
stationed at Quebec. . 

A pig, four months old, with horus two inches 
in length, one above each eye, was recently one 
of the freaks of nature on exhibition at Fauquir 
county, Va. 

The printers and telegraph operators of New 
Orleans have taken steps towards erecting & 
monument over the grave of Franklin, in 
Philadelphia. 

The value of gach warm growing day between 
seed-time and harvest, has been cuiculated to be 
$18,000,000. 

Fewer accidents, in proportion to the number 
of travellers, occur on the railways in Prussia, 
than in any other country. 

‘The next return of the comet which hag lately 
attiucted so much attention, may be expected 
about 1889 or 1890. 

A new Roman Catholic Cathedral is being 
erected in Cuba, the iron for which was recently 
shipped from Boston. 

One hundred potatoes, lately received in Ban- 
gor, Me., the growth of a place named Orne- 
ville, weighed eighty-five pounds. 

The lovers of art will miss Kiss’s Amazon— 
destroyed at the Crystal Palace. Any one, 
though, would miss kisses. 

We fancy that it will be rather hard work to 
collect the expenses of the troops at Staten 
Island from the islanders. 

‘The atrocious scoundrel Rodgers, who mur- 
dered a man in New York in cold blood, is called 
by some “ the unfortunate youth.” 

Washington Irving, though in rather poor 
health just now, is hard at work on the fourth 
volume of the Life of Washington. 

Mr. Isaac Titcomb, of Newburyport, has an 
apple-tree which blossomed in May, August, 
September and October. 

In Brighton, England, the little son of Alfred 

igan was turned out of school because his 
father was a play-actor. 











AWarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr Neale, Dr. H. D. Osgood, of 
Waterville, Me., to Miss Hattie A. White. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Dr. Martin Fuller, of Charlestown, 
to Sliss Mary T. Bell. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James A. Jordan to Mrs. Cor- 
delia W. Law. 

By Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Mr. Edward W. Cod- 
man to Miss Leslie P. Tildeo, of Lowell 

By Rey. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Tate to Miss Catherine 
Norton. 

By Kev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Edward Cunningham to 
Miss Fanny H. Vary. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. William T. 
Danton to Miss Marion W. Kmery. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putoam, Mr. T. Melville 
Prentiss, of New York, to Miss Lizzie V. Taylor. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Robert C. 
Billings, of Boston, to Miss Sarah K. Hill. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. James B 
Field, of Boston, to Miss Caroline P. Barnes. 

At Brookline, by Kev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. William Stearns 
to Miss Margaret G. Swift. 

At Woburn, by Kev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. Albert G. Dawes 
to Mrs. Harriet J. 8awyer. 

At Hinghagn, by Kev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Alfred O. Smith 
to Miss Clarissa J. Richards. 

At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. George W. 
Macker to Miss Emily L. Baker. 

At Fitchburg, by Kev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Isaac Hall to 
Mrs. Lucinda Torrey 

At Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Cole, Mr. Josiah 8. 
Ilaley, of New York, to Mise Susan E. Flam, of Boston. 











Deaths. — 


In this city, Mrs. Catie A. Littlefield, 25; Mrs. Mary 
Chapman, 40; Mrs Margaret Free, 60; Mr. Benjamin 
Vianey, 64; Mr. Henry Clark, 76; Miss Mary Ann Arnold, 
20; at South Boston, Miss Mary Gurney, 44. 

At Somerville, Myra Affla, ouly child of Horace M. and 
Draxcy M. Ford, aged 1 year 3 months and 8 days 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary E Horner, 38. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Zephaniah Ongood, 71 

At West Koxbary. Mr. Jouathan Smith, 8). 

At Malden, Mrs. Ann Gunn, 53. 

At Melrose, Mrs. Sarah W. Holt, 62. 

At Brighton, Mr. Jonn Burnbam, 58. 

At Waltham, Mr. John Bright, 79 

At Milton, Mrs. Rebecca T. Howe, 86 

At Newton Lower Falls. Mr. Willard Clark, 64 

At Salem, Mr. Joseph Farnum, 71 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Margaret Alien, 77 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Amy Bent, 45. 

At Haverhill, Mr. John Dow, 79. 

At Taunton. Mrs. Adeline F. Barton, 26 

At Northbridge, Mrs. Julia A. Conant, 28. 

At Wayland, Mr. Aaron K. Drury, 47 

At Sterling, Mrs. Alma Bailey, 45. 

At Shirley, Mrs. Clarissa Page, 72 

At North Adams, Mra Martin, 91 

At Dartmouth, Mr. Richard Sanford, 94 

At West Boyleton, Mrs. Betsy Lawrence, 45 

At Gill, Mr. Rufus Seott, 72 





At Conway, Widow Lois Baker, 92 
At Nantucket, Mr. Arnold Chase. 64 








hab it tried.” “On an _affadavy, Cesar ?” | At Portemouth, N. H., Mr. Anthooy F. Ham, 36 
has been denied to the dog-star.” sergeant. has innocence within. “ Yes, I seed the handle ob it.” At Sacramento City, Cal., Mr. Lewis A. Lauriat, 72 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHEN MY DREAMS ABE FAIR, 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


But, 0, if you “d know when my dreams were sweet, 
When my heart goes back with an aching beat, 
And sighs and moans o'er each spot and mound, 
And tires my brain with its throbbing sound— 
0, come with me, and I'll show you where 

My life and my dreams alike were fair! 

There fragrant fields will you enclose, 

And gild your dreams in the dye of the rose; 
Away to a bower by the mountain side, 

Where in the cool, rushy caves the fountains hide: 
Then, whirling around, they softly sing 

A farewell song to their mother, Spring: 

Then, trembling. creep to the mossy course, 
Sing 4 soft, and hoarse : 
Then away they plunge in the shaggy vale, 
And their winding mark is silvery pale: 

As on, with their hollow dippings low, 

They glide where birch-rods o er them grow— 
Pale willows slim, and the mosses cool, 

That shade the trout in his haunted pool. 

On its banks the crimson maples flare 

Their blood-red banners on the air; 

While with their sleeping tongues they tell 
The reeds and ferns in the rushy dell, 

And the dewberry vines that round them grow, 
With fruit of red and flowers of snow, 

And strawberries, too, in clusters rare, 

Hid ripe and dark in the maiden pair, 

And moosewood, too, with fan-like leaves, 
Plashing the stream when bent by the breere— 
That never since they left the mountains, 
Where the sky-birds drank from stilly fountains, 
Have they loved, or ever can love so well, 

As the waxen flowers in this shady dell. 

And then far away as the eye can see, 

Are meadow, hill, and flower and tree, 

And in the mirrorings of the stream 

You catch their calm, inverted gleam, 

As its silvery feet pause here in the dell, 

Where my fir-tree bower is weaving her spel!, 
Sings, sings on for aye unceasing, 








s 
A thousand harps unseen but heard, 

Touched by wind-note and by bird, 

Are hung on every taper limb, 

Where the nightbird sings her hymn, 

Until the soul is drowned in dreams, 

Silvered o'er by the light of streams. 

Swift shadows brown ure flitting by, 

O’er grain, and corn, and meadow rye, * 

And plumed birds, blue, orange and dun, 

Wheel in the light of the golden sun. 

The thrush and the robin are melting the sprays, 

And the spirit of music is wild with the leys; 

And humming birds pause o’er the celandine flowers, 
While the nightingale pours her song from her bowers. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY SISTER AND I. 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 

WE were twins, my sister and I, in years, but 
not in looks. Charlotte was beautiful, brilliant 
and accomplished ; I was plain eyen to homeli- 
ness, with only a sound mind and tolerably 
amiable disposition to recommend me to worldly 
favor, Of her superior personal charms, my 
sister was by no means ignorant ; her mirror had 
first revealed the fact of her great physical 
beauty, while a doting mother and numerous 
friends only confirmed the truth by their con- 
stant praises in her behalf. My mother, a well- 
preserved woman of forty-five, still prided her- 
self upon her fine appearance, and did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe my ill looks to the fault of my 
close resemblance to my deceased father. Char- 
lotte she declared to be the perfect counterpart of 
herself; but where the likeness lay, it were diffi- 
cult for any one to tell. 

Upon the death of my father, we had removed 
from our beautiful city home to a small cottage, 
situated some nine or ten miles distant from Bos- 
ton, where, with a moderate income, we were 
enabled to live comfortably, if not luxuriously. 
The extreme beauty of my sister Charlotte 
gained for her a large list of admirers among 
the opposite sex. Her ready wit and showy ac- 
complishments retained, for a time, the conq 
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In the early part of June, 1 returned home— 
Mrs. Cummings and family having retired to 
their country seat in New Hampshire, where 
they usually remained until October. I was, as 
it were, a child of Nature; and I looked forward 
to the bright summer months, with their golden 
treasures of fruits and flowers, as an oasis in the 
desert of my hitherto lonely life. 

My reception at home, although a kind one, 
was far from being freighted with that warmth 
and tenderness for which my loving soul so con- 
stantly thirsted. Charlotte was as frivolous and 
heartless as ever; while my mother still enter- 
tained for her that kable preft and 
partiality which had so often wounded my sensi- 
tive heart in early childhood, when I had vainly 
strove to console myself with the thought that if 
papa had lived, I, too, should have been loved. 

Since the first hour of my acquaintance with 
Edward Manners, a change had come over my 
desolate and isolated existence. A new life 
seemed opened to me, and bright and beautiful 
lay the unrolled panorama of the future which 
my imagination had so brilliantly painted before 
my longing and admiring eyes. I saw in my 
feverish dreams the laure! wreath of fame encir- 
cing the noble brow of Edward Manners. With 
a throbbing heart, I beheld him kneeling at my 
feet. In his hand he held the glistening circlet, 
which he gracefully extended towards me. In 
breathless delight [ stretched forth my hand to 
receive it; but tingers long and shadowy tore it 
from my grasp, and with a sharp cry, I awoke 
from my dream and shuddered lest it might 
prove to be indeed a reality. 

I had been home scarce a fortnight, when Mr. 
Manners, availing himself of my kind invitation 
to call upoh me, found his way to oar rustic and 
humble retreat. It was a bright summer morn, 
when pushing aside the drapery of my little case- 
ment, to inhale the fresh and invigorating air of 
the early day, that I espied the tall and manly 
form of Edward Manners hastening up the neat 
gravel walk leading to our cottage. My heart 
beat strangely as 1 descended to meet him, fur I 
had hardly cherished the hope of a continuance 
of our friendship when d by time and 
distance. 

I felt the warm blood mantling my cheek, as I 
tremblingly returned the warm pressure of his 
hand. 

“ My dear Maggie—” he ventured to say ; but 
at that moment Charlotte appeared, on horse- 
back, beautiful as Hebe after her usual morning 








ride 

With a single bound, she sprang from the 
saddle and gracefully alighted at our feet, crying 
out in a merry, ringing voice : 

“O,; Meg Wilton! such a race as I’ve had 
with Colonel Griffith’s niece would have been 
well worth your sight! I verily believe the timid 
girl thought me a perfect Amazon, at the rate 
that I flew over the road, and, Gilpin like, soon 
left her far behind! But I perceive that I have 
already broken in upon an agreeable conversation 
between two friends,” she added, at the same 
time lifting her dark and lust'ous eyes most 
archly to the face of Edward Manners. 

Their eyes met; and a glow of delight over- 
spread the features of the young artist, at sight 
of the radiant vision before him. 

“ This is my twin sister, Mr. Manners, Miss 
Charlotte Wilton, of whom you have often heard 
me speak,” I stammered forth, with a degree of 
awkwardoess quite natural to me. 

“ Your sister? I declare I should never have 
suspected it,” he replied, in a tone of surprise 
that seemed to say to my sensitive ear—no won- 
der, when one is so full of beauty and the other 
so extremely plain ! 

The embarrassment of a first introduction 
over, the young trio entered the coctage, where 
Charlotte, usurping the place of hostess, at once 
succeeded in drawing her new-made friend into 





of which she so Gelighted to boast, and which, 
truth to say, gratified the pride of her indulgent 
mama not a whit less than her own. Itis a sad 
thing to confess, but Charlotte Norton was a 
coquette ! who won pure and noble hearts to her- 
self, only to break and rudely fling them away, 
as a spoiled child is wont to do with toys that 
have beguiled tne passing hour. 

My hardy constitution and strong love for 
study made mb ambitious to prepare myself for 
ateacher. The village academy fostered my 
rising talents, and sent me forth into the world 
at the age of eighteen, with a well-stored mind 
and a heart as warm and generous in its im- 
pulses, as Charlotte’s was cold and unfeeling. 

My catalogue of lovers embraced but a single 
individual; yet to my devoted and appreciative 
nature, Edward Manners was in himself a host. 
I made his acquaintance while spending the 
winter in Boston with Mrs. Cummings, a wealthy 
cousin of my mother’s, to whose children I had 
assumed the post of governess. He was the 
son of a well-known artist of that cisy, who, in 
dying, bequeathed his son naught but the legacy 
of his own great genius. 

Edward Manners was not what the world 
generally would term handsome; yet, in my 
eyes, he was the true type of manly beauty. 
Hair brown and wavy was thrown back in rich 
clusters from a brow lofty and expansive ; while 
the singular brilliancy of his dark eye was in 
strange contrast to the uniform pallor of his 
countenance. 

What tirst attracted him to my side was al- 
ways a source ot wonder to my mind. I was 
neither beautiful nor fascinating ; he was grave, 
yet endowed with fine conversational powers. 
My awkward manner and shy reserve seemed to 
attract, rather than repel him. By degrees a 
strong friendship grew up between us, which, in 
my joy of heart, 1 prayed time might not sever. 

1 was proud to call him my friend, because I 
sincerely believed him my superior in everything 
that was noble andintellectual. A thrill of ex- 
quisite pleasure shot through my heart, when, 
night after night, he stole quietly away from the 
- ,dense throng that filled the drawing room of my 
benefactor (with whum Edward Manners was an 
especial favorite), to spend a few hours in agree- 
abie conversatiun with me, in the solitude of the 
little school.room where, from chvice, I generally 
spent the most of my evenings. 





an i ing conversation, which lasted full an 
hour, after which, Mr. Manners took his leave ; 
but not without receiving the united invitation of 
both Charlotte and my mother to visit us ofven 
at our rural home. 4 

Weeks passed on, and Edward Manners con- 
tinued a frequent guest at the residence of the 
Widow Wilton. At first, his inquiries were par- 
ticularly after myself, and occasionally we would 
live over again those hours of sovial converse 
and heart-felt sympathy, that had cheered and 
enlivened my daily existence while a sojourner 
in Mrs. Cummings’s family. The entrance of 
Charlotte, however, always changed entirely the 
state of affairs. Extravagantly fond of genile- 
men’s society, she always labored to fascinate 
them to the extent of her abilities. There is no 
surer passport to the affections of a man, than 
beauty. Intoxicated with the loveliness of the 
rose, they breathe in its rich tragrance, nor heed 
the treacherous asp that lies concealed beneath 
its delicately tinted petals, until reminded of its 
presence by the deadly and poisonous sting 
Then, too late alas! they tear the cherished 
flower from their breast, and crush it to the 
earth; but the work of the venomous insect has 
been speedily and surely accomplished, while the 
rose, so rudely plucked from its loved resting- 
place, still sends forth its rare perfume as of old. 

Edward Manners was but mortal. The won 
drous beauty of Charlotte Wilton enslaved his 
senses. In his breast, she excited the same de- 
gree of admiration that he would have expe 
rienced when gazing upon some exquisite piece 
of sculpture, or some glorious old painting. A 
desire to constantly feast upon her charms, kept 
him too often a willing prisoner at her side. 

The general attention which my sister received 
on all sides, would have acted as a check upon 
the advances of a delicate nature like Edward 
Manners’s, had it not been that the heartless girl, 
perceiving her power, used it accordingly. In 
her numerous rides and walks, the bewildered 
artist was her favored companion. In his ab- 
sence, his praises were constantly sounding in 
my e.rs, until I began to chide myself for having 
dared to raise my hopes and aspirations towards 
one so lofty in thought and sentiment. 

What Charlotte Wilton saw to admire in Ed- 
ward Manners, I knew not. Men of wealth and 
position, attracted by her queenly beauty, flut- 
tered like gorgeous butterflies around her shrine. 
External beauty, always the first requisite to suc- 





cess in gaining the favor of my fastidious sister, 
seemed in his case dwindled into entire insignifi- 
cance. That Edward Manners possessed beauty 
far more precious in my eyes, viz., that of the 
mind, I well knew ; but I could not believe that 
one so short-sighted and selfish as Charlotte 
was, had ever discerned clearly the inner loveli- 
ness of soul which lay enshrined within the 
breast of my beloved friend. 

Days and weeks rolled on, and still Edward 
Manners spent the few hours of recreation, which 
he contrived to steal from his professional labors, 
at the cottage of the Widow Wilton. I now saw 
but little of Edward Manners, for I had been 
called to supply the place of assistant teacher in 
a neighboring academy, recently made vacant by 
the sudden death of the former instructress. At 
the combined request of both my mother and 
‘Charlotte, however, I consented to spend my 
Sabbaths at home. Lindenwood Lodge, as our 
school was romantically termed, was only dis- 
tant some eight or ten miles from N——, where 
my mother and sister still resided. I often won- 
dered why Edward Manners never visited me, 
knowing as he did how thoroughly engaged my 
time was with the pressure of school-room duties. 
Whatever queries I may have had upon that 
score, however, were soon satisfactorily, if not 
agreeably answered by a circumstance which oc- 
curred some two months after my instalment at 
Lindenwood Lodge. 

It was Saturday night, and the close of a 
bright October day. My labors for the week 
concluded, I had returned home to spend the 
coming Sabbath. My mother and myself had 
taken our tea in solitary silence—Charlotte, who 
was the life and joy of that roof, being absent to 
the city. How long a time I had been sitting in 
the twilight of my own little chamber I knew 
not, when the well known voice of my sister was 
heard in the hall below, and in another moment 
she stood before me, hat in hand, as brilliantly 
beautiful as ever. 1 noticed that her inquiries 
after my health were unusually tender, and that 
the lips pressed against my cold and pallid cheek 
were hot and feverish. The first words of 
greeting over, and an awkward pause ensued. 
Twisting her hat nervously about by the strings, 
Charlotte slowly moved towards the door. Sud- 
denly pausiog upon the threshold, with the air 
of a person who had forgotten to communicate 





since another claimed his entire love, |, his plain 
yet sincere friend, had no right to mmifest for 
him other than feelings of common andordinary 
friendship. 

At last, to the infinite joy of all, Char!¢te was 
pronounced by her physician to be convagscent. 
Choice fruits and rare flowers were noy the 
offerings of friends who crowded aroun\ the 
couch of the invalid, to offer their earnest con- 
gratulations on her recovery. Yielding tothe 
still cherished desire of Edward to be marred, 
if her health should permit, on Christmas eve, as 
first proposed, Charlotte had reluctantly con- 
sented ; and under my auspices, the arrange. 
ments preparatory to her bridal had already 
commenced. 

In the midst of our excitement and bustle, 
Edward Manners suddenly left us. He had 
been called unexpectedly away upon business to 
the State of New York, which would in all prob- 
ability detain him for the short space of a week. 
Yet at thought of even so slight a separation 
from his beloved, Edward Manners grieved. 
With manifold charges to my mother and my- 
self to guard the invalid tenderly during his 
absence, the young artist sorrowfully took his 
departure. 

Charlotte at first affected to mourn for his 
society, but the hosts of friends which daily be- 
sieged our little cottage soon banished, for a 
time, the remembrance of Edward Manners from 
the mind of my variable and inconstant sister. 

“Tam going to the last of the Almacks to- 
night,” said Charlotte, as I entered the chamber 
where she sat bolstered up in an easy-chair, her 
face, in its uniform color, scarcely less white 
than the snowy pillows heaped above her head. 

I looked at her a moment or two in perfect 
amazement, for I could not believe that she was 
in full possession of her right senses. Not wish- 
ing her to suspect that I entertained for an in- 
stant the slightest suspicion of her sanity, I 
replied, carelessly, that she was beginning to ap- 
peur herself again, inasmuch as she had resumed 
her old habit of jesting. 

“Jesting? I assure you, Meg, that I was 
never more in earnest, during my whole life, 
than at the present moment! To the ball I go 
this night for a certainty, or my name isn’t 
Charlotte Wilton !” 

“ Bat the long ride to and from the city, and 





something, she turned round with an ption 
of her naturally childish and playful manner, 
and said, in a gleesome voice: 

“O, sister Meg, I have good news to tell you 
—news that will make your heart fairly leap 
with delight to hear.” 

“ Indeed! Pray enlighten me,” I replied, my 
dull countenance brightening strangely, in antic- 
ipation of the expected intelligence 

“ Well, then, Lam at last to be married, and 
on Christmas eve.” 

“To whom?’ I asked, quietly. 

“To whom? Why, to your friend, Edward 
Manners, to be sure!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
that seemed deeply expressive of surprise at my 
perfect ignorance oft fact. 

“ Your friend, Edward Manners !’’ How those 
cruel words lacerated my already bleeding heart! 
I made a strong effort towards composure, and 
begged my sister to proceed. 

“There is also one request Edward bade me 
make,” she continued, “ which is—” 

“ What?” I faintly gasped, observing Char- 
lotte’s eyes fixed intently upon my fast-changing 
countenance. 

“ That you will consent to be our bridesmaid 
upon the occasion.” 

Their bridesmaid! Her bridesmaid! She who 
had cast aside heart after heart, only to rob me 
of the love of him whose hand had planted the 
first flowers of affection in my hitherto barren 
soul! I could hearno more. My head grew 
dizzy, and ull strength seemed deserting me. I 





the to which, as a matter of course, 
you will naturally be subjected to in a densely 
crowded hall, will be most disastrous in its con- 
sequences,” I hurriedly interposed. 

“ Hush! not a word in opposition to ihe mat- 
ter!” she interrupted me by saying. “ My mind 
is made up. I would not miss going for any 
sum of money, as I have received a special invi- 
tation from Lieutenant Rolfe, the nephew of 
Colonel Griffith, who has recently returned from 
Europe. Nell has sung my praises so often, in 
her letters, during his absence, thathe is anxious 
to make my acquaintance, and has accordingly 
invited me to accompany Nell and him to the 
ball. So, Meg, you must make me look my 
prettiest to-night, for captivate Lieutenant Rolfe 
I must and will!” 

And with a nervous laugh, Charlotte attempted 
to rise for the purpose of beholding herself in the 
glass. The effort was useless; for, too weak to 
support herself upon her feet, she sank down 
into the chair again, with all the helplessness 
of a babe. 

I remonstrated with her against the folly of so 
hazardous an undertaking, endangering not only 
her future happiness, but also her life, which 
hung even now upon a slender thread. I dwelt 
long upon the devotion of her poor but noble 
lover. I contrasted his fine intellect and lofty 
genius, with the man of fashion and reputed 
wealth, whose susceptible heart the coquettish 
Charlotte longed to ensnare. 

Grieved at my sister’s utter selfishness and 





made some slight excuse relative to a headach 
and the extreme closeness of the room, then hur- 
ried down stairs and forth into the open air. 

The damp atmosphere of evening revived my 
fainting spirits, while the stillness of the night 
had also a strangely soothing effect upon my 
disordered nerves. When I returned to the 
house, it was to join my mother and sister in the 
parlor with the same air of calm indifference 
which was so entirely characteristic of my nature. 

1 met Edward Manners on the morrow at the 
dinner-table ; but there was no sign of emotion 
perceptible in my face, or tremulous movement 
of the hand extended to bid him welcome as of 
old, that betrayed in the least degree the hidden 
anguish of the heart within. To my relief, the 
subject of their settled engagement and proposed 
marriage was not alluded to by either party in 
my presence; and the following day saw me 
depart for Lindenwood Lodge with a soul still 
unchastened by affliction, and whose trembling 
lips had still the power to say—‘thy will, not 
mine, be done.” 

November, with its chilly winds, crept slowly 
by; and December, with its frost and snow, 
once again dawned upon our sight. For near 
six weeks, Charlotte Wilton had lain upon a 
bed of sickness. Her disease was typhoid fever. 
Every moment that I could snatch from my pre- 
scribed duties at school, was now spent at the 
bedside of one whom, asa sister, I still fundly 
loved. My mother’s fears for the safety of her 
child rendered her almost incapacitate in so long 
and trying an illness. Night after night, Ed- 
ward Manners and myself hung over the couch 
of Charlotte, listening in speechless serrow to 
the wild ravings ot that delirious brain, as the 
scourge like fever crept like a fiery serpent into 
her delicate veins. 

It was in those hours of soli:ude and faithfal 
watching, that the innate goodness of Edward 
Manners's soul shone furth with resplendent 
light. And when, in his great love, some tender 
word of endearment addressed to the unconscious 
invalid fell from his lips, L hastily brushed away 
the rising tear, and secretly prayed God to make 
my sister worthy the devotion of so noble a 
heart. 

Edward Manners’s treatment ¢towards me was 
such as one might expect to receive from a kind 
and affectionate brother. Ever shy and reserved 
in my manner when in his presence, I was now 
made doubly so by the haunting thought that, 





indifft e concerning Edward Manners, I 
silently left the room for the purpose of seeking 
my mother’s aid in the matter Her influence, 
however, availed nothing. It was vain to strive 
to dissuade Charlotte from her purpose. 

Evening came. My mother entreated and I 
implored. Charlotte was inexorable, and slowly 
the work of preparing her toilet commenced. 
After much labor on our part, and terrible ex- 
haustion upon the part of the spoiled and way- 
ward girl, we at last succecded in putting the 
finishing touches to her ball costume. As lean- 
ing upon my arm, we slowly advanced towards 
the mirror, Charlotte for the first time, since her 
illness, caught sight of her pale face and 
emaciated figure in the glass. 

“ Heavens!” she exclaimed, startled at her 
excessive paleness. 

Raising the window, she seized a handful of 
snow and rubbed it violently against her cheeks. 
The artificiai bloom produced made her for the 
moment a picture to behold. But the cvlor soon 
fled from her cheeks, leaving them more deadly 
white than ever. The next instant, and Lieu- 
tenant Rolfe’s arm was supporting her gently 
to the door of the carriage in waiting. 

They rode off—that merry trio—and, sickened 
at the heartlessness and vanity of the scene, I 
entered the house. It was about midnight, 
when a lond knock fell upon my ear. It roused 
me from my slumbers, for overcome by fatigue, 
I had fallen asleep in my chair over mgy work. 
I glanced at my watch; it was just twelve 
o'clock, and Charlotte would not, in all prob- 
ability, return for at least three hours. 

My mother had already anticipated me, and 
answered the summons. A hurried step upon 
the staircase, and the chamber door quickly 
opened, revealing the pale and anxious counte 
nance of Edward Manners. His coming was 
unlooked for, as a telegraphic despatch, receivcd 
from him that morning, informed us of his in- 
tention to be with us on the fullowing day. 

Edward Manners glanced first at the vacant 
couch, and then bent an inquiriog look upon me 








as | stood pale and trembling there before him, | 


Charlotte’s bridal dress, upon which I had been 
sewing, still in my hands. I felt that a thorough 
explanation was necessary. My sister, in going 
to the ball that evening, had tel perfectly safe, 
inasmuch as her lover would not probably return 
until the next day, and she had cunningly ex- 
torted a promise of secrecy in the affair upon my 





| 
| 





part. I could not feel it in my heart to deceive 
him by uttering an untruth ; while, on the other 
side, I had pledged my word to Cnarlotte that I 
would on no condition betray her. My mother, 
fearful of being interrogated concerning the mat- 
ter, had cautiously crept away to bed. I alone 
was left to bear the perhaps lasting displeasure 
of that deeply injured man. 

When, fore, he q d me closely 
upon the subject of Charlotte’s strange absence, 
1 begged that he would excuse me tor not an- 
swering him, as 1 had promised not to disclose 
anything relative to the subject, should it be de- 
mandea of me. I saw the cloudy and troubled 
look which settled upon the brow of my frend, 
as he rose to depart. From the bottom of my 
heart 1 pined him, yet had no power to soothe 
and comfort him. A few minutes dread silence, 
and Edward Manners took his hat and lett the 
room. | accompanied him to the porch dvor, 
but he had hardly gained the first step, when the 
carriage drove up, containing Lieutenant Ruife 
and Ciarloute. 

The turmer sprang from the coach and grace- 
fully assisted his fair but exhausted companion 
to alight. A tender adieu from the inturuated 
men, and a merry “good night” from Nellie 
Gniftich, and the carriage drove rapidly off. At 
this moment, Edward Manners stepped boldly 
furth from che shadow of the cottage, where he 
had temporarily screened himself trum observa- 
tion, aud sivod quiet and motionless beture the 
eyes of the territied girl. 

A quick, sharp cry rang out upon the stillness 
of the night, aud Charlotte Wilon, making a 
desperate etturt to reach the house, fell taiuung 
upun the hall foor. In my fright, 1 calied tur 
Edward ; but he answered not, aud liftung my 
Sister's senseless form in my arms, | at last made 
out to convey her to her bed, where, by the wd 
of resturatives, my mother and | tiuaily suc- 
ceeded in awakening the conscience sirivken 
Charlotte to a state of sensibility. 








Five years passed—bringing with them, in 
their rapid tlight, more of sorrow than of juy to 
my sad and weary heart. The morning suc- 
ceeding the night of the fatal ball, my sister had 
received a nuw from her deeply offended lover, 
in wiuch he released her from an engagement no 
longer ayreeable to the hearts of butn purities, 
and alsv bade her a last farewell. ‘here were 
no bitter reproaches, no words spoken in scorn 
or anger, contained in that brief episuie. What 
were his future intentions, or whither he went, 
no one knew—the only bit of intelligence gained 
concerning him, being the fact of bis departure 
trom Buswa. 

Six months after the events related above, my 
sister Charlotte became the wife of Licuvenant 
Rolte. To Paris, gay and dazzling Paris, the 
proud and app ly happy husband took his 
young bride. ‘Ine cold which she had conwracted 
on the night of her rash exposure, never loft 
her. Bewildered by the bright und tempting 
scenes in the midst of which she was placed, 
Charlotte Kulte led for three long years a von- 
stant life of dissipation. 

During this period, my mother died suddenly, 
leaving me alone with my great sorrow, and 
separated thousands of miles from the only near 
relative 1 possessed on earth—my twin sister. 
Hearing but seldom from my light-hearted and 
giddy sister, I still continued my laburs as as- 
sistunt teacher in the academy at Lindenwoutl. 
One day, however, there came @ letter penned 
with trembling fingers, and bearing the Paris 
post-mark. 

With a beating heart, I broke it open. It was 
from Charloite. Led away by the intoxicauag 
pleasures of the gaming-table, Lieutenant Kulte 
had at orst neglected, then abanduned his fair 
wife to despair aud sickness. All my old love 





* for hér revived, as I read that paiutully sad let- 


ter, and fieely I forgave her former wrongs 
and injustice towards me in past years—yeurs 
now to be banished from the tablet of memory. 

It was butthe work of a few days to resign my 
situation, and set sail fur Europe. Asriving in 
Paris, 1 fuuud Charlotte slowly wasting away in 
consumption. About her, still liagered a few 
remnants of former splendor. But Paris, with 
its noise and bustle, was not a fitting place for 
the last days of an invalid to be spent. Tu sunny 
Italy 1 bore her, where its soft breezes kissed her 
pale cheek. #"4 finally lulled her to sleep upon 
its gentle breast. From the moment of my ar- 
rival in Paris, Charlotte would suffer nu other 
person to attend her. For a number of days be- 
fore she died, her mind seemed constantly staug 
by remorse. Her nervousness and uurest an- 
noyed me, and 1] besought her to pour into my 
sympathizing ear the cause of her distress. 

Pilluwing her fair head upon my breast, she 
told me of the love which Edward Manners had 
felt fur me in years gone by, and how, serpent- 
like, she had first dazzled him by her superiur 
beauty, and then crept into his affections. Her 
only mutive in feigning love for the true and 
noble bearted artist had been to wrest him from 
the embraces of another. Her past life she now 
looked back apon with sorrow and regret, She 
believed her rare beauty to have been the one 
great curse of her life, the bane of her very exist- 
ence. In tones of deep penitence Charlotte 
begged my torgiveness, and only desired w live, 
iu order thai she might some day resture the 
wronged snd banished one to my arms once 
more. 

For a few moments we mingled our tears to- 
gether in sileuce, which was only broken by the 
vivlent coughing of my poor and apyuish-siricken 
sister. J] propused returning her to her couch, 
thinking that she might then feel herseit more 
comfortable. Bat no! she desired to stil: restin 
my arms, and so I pressed her sligut furm closer 
to my breast, while soothed by my tenderness, 
she fell iuto what I believed was a gentle and re- 
freshing slamber. Alas, it was her lust and 
final sivep! fur a half hour later, I still held to 
my own warm «and pulsating henrt the lifeless 
body of my still beautifal twin sister. 





“This way, Signor Morelli, if you please,” 
said a kind friend of mine residing at the same 
hotel, as he ushered his companion, a tall and 
dark looking man, into the chamber of death, 
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where in the evening twilight I sat with my fa 
buried in my hands, beside an open window 

Feeling it was almost impossible to remove th 
remains of my sister to America where I ha 
determined to still make my home, I had ox 
pressed a desire to procare a bast of Charlot 
before leaving Florence, and had according 
been recommended to secare the services of th: 
previously mentioned gentleman, whose fame » 
@ sculptor was pre-eminent in the “ City of Flow 
ers.” I heard their low whispers as they aj 
proached the coach where my sister lay clothe 
in the snowy habiliments of death. I did nm 
uncover my eyes until a low moan fell apon m 
ear, and a voice in my own native tongue ex 
claimed : 

“ Great God ! it is Charlotte !” 

“ Who are you, sirt” I cried, advancing t 
wards the sculptor, who, overpowered with em: 
tion, now grasped the pillar of the bedstead f 
support. 

“A friend, lady, whose memory you ha 
doubtless learned to loathe.” 

I gesed at that dark and sorrowing fac: 
Those tones so rich and low, whose music sti 
vibrated in my ear, were not to be mistaken 
With a wild ery that echoed strangely throng! 
out that abode of death, 1 sprang into the arm 
of the stranger, and was passionately clasped t. 
the heart of the once humble artist—Edward 
Manners—to the surprise of my friend, who 
stood gazing upon the scene before him with an 
air of utter astonishment. 

The history of my prodigal lover is soon toki 
Finding his confidence and love betrayed by 
Charlotte Wilton, he had at once left America fo: 
Europe. While wandering through Italy ir 
search of employment, his rare genius chance: 
to attract the notice of Moselli, a wealthy sculpto: 
of Florence, who, pleased with the degree of en 
thusiasm manifested by Edward for his chosen 
profession, at once took him into his studio as + 
pupil, and on his death he bequeathed to him 
his entire property, on condition that he should 
assume his family name, and still pursue his art 

Ina retired street of Florence, overlooking 
the beautiful Arno, is situated a large and cheer 
ful studio. In the middle of the room sits m) 
dear husband, busily engaged upon a statue o' 
Canova. Ina cosy little nook I laid this litth 
romance of our lives, entitled “‘ My Sister and I.’ 
Two miniature babes named Edward and Char 
lotte, sport at my feet, and pause now and then 
from their joyous play, to ask me to take then 
to aunty’s grave, whose unhappy fate is un 
known to their young hearts, though indelibly 
stamped upon the minds of their forgiving pa 
rents, Peace to her ashes! 

——o- + 
A GENTLE BOY. 

“Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mrs 
B., as she tied on her little girl’s bonnet, and 
sent her out to play with her elder brother. 

They had not been out very long before a ery 
was heard, and presently J, came in and threw 
down his hat, saying: “I hate playing wit 


girls! there’s no fan in them—they cry in . 
minate.”” 





“ What have you been with your sister * 
I see her lying there on the vel ik; you 
have torn her frock, and ‘her down, | 


am afraid you forgot my caution to be gentle.’ 

“Gentle! Boys cay be Coen mother. It's 
their vature to be rough and y ;_they are the 
stuff soldiers and sailors are made of. It is very 
well to talk of a gentle girl; but a gentle boy— 
it sounds ridiculous !” 

“ And yet, J., a few years hence, you would be 
very angry if any one were to say you were not 
a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman! I had never thought of di 
viding the word that way before. Being gentle 
always seems to me like being weak and 
womanish.” 





“‘ This is so far from being the case, my son, | 


that you will always find the bravest men are the 
most gentle. The spirit of chivalry that you 


so much admire, was a spirit of the noblest cour. - 


age and the utmost tleness combined. Still, 
1 dare say, you wou 


rather be called a manly 
than a gentile boy!” 


“ Yes, indeed, mother.” 

“ Well, then, my son, it is my great wish that 
you should endeavor to unite the two. Show 
yourself mauly when you are exposed to danger, 
or see others in peril ; be manly, when called on 
to speak the truth, though speaking of it 
may bring reproach upon you; be manly when 

ou are in sickness and pain. At the same time 
5 geutle, whether you are with females or men ; 
be gentle toward all men. By putting the two 
spirits wether, you will deserve a name which 
perhaps yoa will not so greatly object to.”” 

* | see what you mean, dear mother, and I will 
endeavor to be what you wish—a gontiemanly 
boy.” 

aa 


MATTHEWS AND THE PAWNBROKER. 


Matthews (the father of the present Charles 
Matthews) the mimic, could effect so extraordi 
nary a change ia the appearance and expression 
of his face, by simply tying up the tip of his 
nose with a piece of catgut, that he has frequent 
ly taken leave, as if for the evening, of a com 
pany, among whom were some of his most inti 
mate friends, and retarned to ther sume time 
afterwards, so transformed, that no one of them 
has recognized him. He once indulged in this 
fevlic in & manner as whimsical as it was re 
markabie. He was dining with an acquaintance, 
Mr. A—, a respectable pawnbroker in the Sirand 
In the course of the dinner, Mr. A— was sum 
moned to the shop below, apon some business of 
sutticient importance to require his persunal at 
tention. Presently Matthews snatched « couple 
of spoons from the table, quitted che room, dis 
guired his fave in the manner described, pat on 
his hat, left the house by « private door, and en 
tering the shop, offered to his friend him-eif the 
two spoons in pledge. Having received the sam 
he demanded, and a duplicate, he re-entered the 
house and quietly resumed his seat among the 
company. Upon the retarn of Mr. A—, w his 
utter amazement, Matthews placed before him 
the duplicate and money which, bat a few min 
utes before, his entertainer bad given him for his 
own property —New York Spirtt of the Times, 





a a a Pe a ae 
THE MISCHIEY MAKER. 

“ When the absent are spoken of,’’ says Heary 
Ward Beecher, “ some will speak gold of them, 
some silver, some iron, some dirt, fur they have 
& natural attraction towards what is evil, and 
think it shows @ penetration in them. As a cat 
Watetyng fur mice does not look up though an 
elephant yoes by, so they are so busy mousing 
fur drtects, that they let great exceliencies pues 
them annotived. I will noteay itis not Chris 
tiaa w make heads of others’ faaits, and wil 
them over every day; I eay it is infernal. Mf you 
want to know how the devil feels, you do know if 
you are such « one.” 

+—<e-+ 


He that hath known no change, ne‘er knew no 


ave. 
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where in the evening twilight I sat with my face 
buried in my hands, beside an open window. 

Feeling it was almost impossible to remove the 
remains of my sister to America where I had 
determined to still make my home, I had ex- 
pressed a desire to procure a bust of Charlotte 
before leaving Florence, and had accordingly 
been recommended to secure the services of the 
previously mentioned gentleman, whose fame as 
a sculptor was pre-eminent in the “ City of Flow- 
ers.” I heard their low whispers as they ap- 
proached the couch where my sister lay clothed 
in the snowy habiliments of death. I did not 
uncover my eyes until a low moan fell upon my 
ear, and a voice in my own native tongue ex- 
claimed : 

“ Great God! it is Charlotte !” 

“ Who are you, sir?” I cried, advancing to- 
wards the sculptor, who, overpowered with emo- 
tion, now grasped the pillar of the bedstead for 
support. 

“A friend, lady, whose memory you have 
doubtless learned to loathe.” 

I gazed at that dark and sorrowing face. 
Those tones so rich and low, whose music still 
vibrated in my ear, were not to be mistaken. 
With a wild cry that echoed strangely through- 
out that abode of death, I sprang into the arms 
of the stranger, and was passionately clasped to 
the heart of the once humble artist—Edward 
Manners—to the surprise of my friend, who 
stood gazing upon the scene before him with an 
air of utter astonishment. 

The history of my prodigal lover is soon told. 
Finding his confidence and love betrayed by 
Charlotte Wilton, he had at once left America for 
Europe. While wandering through Italy in 
search of employment, his rare genius chanced 
to attract the notice of Moselli, a wealthy sculptor 
of Florence, who, pleased with the degree of en- 
thusiasm manifested by Edward for his chosen 
profession, at once took him into his studio as a 
pupil, and on his death he bequeathed to him 
his entire property, on condition that he should 
assume his family name, and still pursue his art. 

In a retired street of Florence, overlooking 
the beautiful Arno, is situated a large and cheer- 
ful studio. Inthe middle of the room sits my 
dear husband, busily d upon a statue of 
Canova. Ina cosy little nook I laid this little 
romance of our lives, entitled “‘ My Sister and I.” 
Two miniature babes named Edward and Char- 
lotte, sport at my feet, and pause now and then 
from their joyous play, to ask me to take them 
to aunty’s grave, whose unhappy fate is un- 
known to their young hearts, though indelibly 
stamped upon the minds of their forgiving pa- 
rents. Peace to her ashes! 








A GENTLE BOY. 

“Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mrs. 
B., as she tied on her little girl’s bonnet, and 
sent her out to play with her elder brother. 

They had not been out very long before a cry 
was heard, and presently J., came in and threw 
down his hat, saying: “I hate playing with 
girls! there’s no fun in them—they cry in a 
minute.” 

“ What have you been doing with your sister ? 
I see her lying there on the gravel walk; you 
have torn her frock, and pushed her down. 
am afraid you forgot my caution to be gentle.” 

“ Geutle! . Boys can’t be gentle, mother. It’s 
their nature to be rough and hardy ; they are the 
stuff soldiers and sailors are made of. It is very 
well to talk of a gentle girl; but a gentle boy— 
it sounds ridiculous !” 

“ And yet, J., a few years hence, you would be 
very angry if any one were to say you were not 
a gentleman.” 

““A gentleman! I had never thought of di- 
viding the word that way before. Being gentle 
always seems to me like being weak and 
womanish.” 

“ This is so far from being the case, my son, 
that you will always find the bravest men are the 
most gentle. The spirit of chivalry that you 
so much admire, was a spirit of the noblest cour- 
age and the utmost gentleness combined. Still, 
I dare say, you would rather be called a manly 
than a gentle boy!” 

“ Yes, indeed, mother.” 

“« Well, then, my son, it is my great wish that 
you should endeavor to unite the two. Show 
yourself mauly when you are exposed to danger, 
or see others in peril ; be manly, when called on 
to speak the truth, though the speaking of it 
may bring reproach upon you; be manly when 
you are in sickness and pain. At the same time 
be gentle, whether you are with females or men ; 
be gentle toward all men. By putting the two 
spirits together, you will deserve a name which 
perhaps you will not so greatly object to.” 

«1 see what you mean, dear mother, and I will 
endeavor to be what you wish—a gentlemanly 
boy.” 





MATTHEWS AND THE PAWNBROKER. 


Matthews (the father of the present Charles 
Matthews) the mimic, could effect so extraordi- 
nary a change in the appearance and expression 
of his face, by simply tying up the tip of his 
nose with a piece of catgut, that he has frequent- 
ly taken leave, as if for the evening, of a com- 
pany, among whom were some of his most inti- 
mate friends, and returned to them some time 
afterwards, so transformed, that no one of them 
has recognized him. He once indulged in this 
frolic in a manner as whimsical as it was re- 
markable. He was dining with an acquaintance, 
Mr. A—, a respectable pawnbroker in the Scrand 
In the course of the dinner, Mr. A— was sum- 
moned to the shop below, upon some business of 
sutlicient importance to require his personal at- 
tention. Presently Matthews snatched a couple 
of spoons from the table, quitted he room, dis- 
guised his face in the manner described, put on 
his hat, left the house by a private door, and en- 
tering the shop, offered to his friend himself the 
two spoons in pledge. Having received the sum 
he demanded, and a duplicate, he re-entered the 
house and quietly resumed his seat among the 
company. Upon the return of Mr. A—, w his 
utter amazement, Matthews placed before him 
the duplicate and money which, but a few min- 
utes before, his entertainer bad given him for his 
own property. —New York Spirit of the Times. 





THE MISCHIEF MAKER. 

“When the absent are spoken of,” says Henry 
Ward Beecher, “ some will speak gold of them, 
some silver, some iron, some dirt, for they have 
@ natural attraction towards what is evil, and 
think it shows a penetration in them. As a cat 
Watching for mice does not look up though an 
elephant yoes by, 80 they are so busy mousing 
for detects, that they let great excellencies pass 
them unnoticed. 1 will not say itis not Chris- 
tiua to make heads of others’ faults, and tell 
them over every day; I say it is infernal. If you 
want to know how the devil feels, you do know if 
you are such a one.” 

~— .ee2— 

He that hath known no change, ne’erknew no 

ove. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE BRIDAL 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 
How loud those bells with iron tongue proclaim 
That now our Alice yields her girlhood’s name, 
And all that made her young existence bright, 
To be henceforth the solace and delight 
Of him who, till she sleep beneath the sod, 
Her more than brother, and her next to God, 
The sacred marriage rites will soon declare— 
Can vows so solemn e’er be empty air? 


How like a queen she looks, the peerless bride, 
In her proud beauty by her loved one’s side, 
With stainless brow, as softly, purely fair 

$8 the white rose that decks her shining hair; 
And dark eyes beaming with a restless light, 
That seems for happiness too strangely bright: 
Unlike the bridegroom's calm, exulting gaze, 
The smile triumphant round his lips that plays. 


Perchance his thoughts are of the rival score, 
Away from whom the matchless prize he bore; 
Or halcyon dreams before his visions come, 

Of joys domestic, and a love-lit home; 

While no intruding and unwelcome fears 
Disturb his hopes of bliss in future years. 

For man, when love for his has lost its charm, 
And home-felt joys no more his bosom warm, 


Turns to the world, and by the world engrossed, 
Feels not how great a treasure he has lost. 

But woman, when too late in mute dismay 

She finds she worshipped at a shrine of clay; 
When to her saddened heart the weary dove 

Of her warm, heart-felt, all-absorbing love 
Returns, and, folding on her troubled breast 
Its drooping pinions, dies in its own nest, 


Her aching heart, each chord with sorrow riyen; 
Shrinks from the world, and hopes for naught but heaven. 
But why are Alice’s sweet lips compressed, 

As if to hide some conflict in her breast? 

What deep emotion blanches cheek and brow, 

As fall the words so thrillingly and low— 

Wilt have this man, to be his wedded wife, 

And love and honor, while God lends thee life? 


Is it some rising fear lest time and change 

The love now plighted from their hearts estrange, 
Or sudden shrinking from the untried life, 

And self-forgetting duties of a wife, 

That drives the rose-tint from that speaking face, 
And bids the lily triumph in its place? 

Is it—but yonder iv the crowd I see 

A youth who wooed her when her choice was free ; 


Whose coming once could make her tell-tale cheek 
Blush warmer welcome than her lips would speak ; 
One who would erst with fond, admiring gaze 

Her light steps follow through the dance’s maze, 
Or fettered to her side by love’s mysterious power, 
Knew not, nor cared, how sped the passing hour 
While gazing spell-bound on that changeful face, 
Each varying shade of feeling there to trace. 


But jealous doubts and slight dissensions rose, 
Made daily greater by deceitful foes, 

Till he who hipped once, d can stand, 
And to another's keeping see the hand 

And heart alike resigned, which, to possess, 
Would once have formed his highest bappiness : 
And, save a slight haif-sad, balf-scornfal smile, 
Betray no thought of vanished hopes the while. 





And she—O Thou, whose sleepless eye can scan 
Each hidden thought of thy frail creature, man, 
If she before thy sacred altar bows, 

And rashly bind upon her spirit vows 

Her soul confesseth not, in hopes to chain 

Her restless heart lest it return again 

To its loved former bondage, God forgive, 

And aid her as she plights her fuith to live 


A loving wife, and not the living lie 

The wretch must be to whom the marriage tie 
Is but a slavish chain, that fetters hands, 

While hearts are drawn no nearer by the bands: 
These bonds so strong, that only death or woree, 
Of infamy the spirit-blighting curse, 

Can matrimony’s gordian knot unloose, 

Or free its prisoner from the hated noose! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


BY OLIVER C. RAYMOND. 





‘* By the house e’en here o’erthrown, 

On my brethrev’s native spot; 

Hence! with his dark renown, 
Cumber our birth-place not! 

Each pillar’s mossy bed : 
Hath been wet by weeping eyes— 

Away! bestow your dead 
Where no wrong against him cries!” 

So was raised the voice of the Norman peas- 
ant, Asceline Fitz Arthur, at the burial of Wil 
liam the Conqueror, at Caen, in the year 1087. 
The service was to be performed at .the church 
of St. Stephen, which the king had built and 
royally endowed ; and it was after the panegyric 
had been pronounced over the royal bier, that a 
voice said : 

“Bishop, the man whom you have praised 
wasa robber. This very ground on which we 
are standing is mine; and this is the site of my 
father’s house. He took it from me by violence 
to build this church upon its ruins. I reclaim it 
as my right, and in the name of the Most High 
I forbid you to bury him there, or to cover him 
with my glebe.’’ 

** One deep voice thus arose c 
From a beart which wrongs had riven, 


0, who shall number those 
That were but heard in heaven?” 


From the desolated homes of thousands, and 
out of thousands of crushed hearts might have 
arisen this cry. The vast expanse of that beauti- 
ful tract of land called Ytchene, covered all over 
with thriving villages, fertile farms, churches and 
ancient homesteads, pleasant cottages and grand 
ancestral halls belonging to noble Saxon families, 
was coveted by the insatiate conqueror for a hant- 
ing ground. 

Fair lay this lovely region, rejoicing in the 
commencement of early harvest. Already the 
work of early harvesting had begun, and the 
heavy wagons were loaded with its rich spoils. 
Intermingled with these cultivated spots, were 
noble forests, among which the wild deer found 
ashelter. Rock and hiil and mountain stream, 
tree and shrub and wild flower, rich patches of 
golden gorse, and purple heather, the crimson 
tatted lavender and the fragrant sweet brier that 
loves the merry greenwood—all beautified this 
lovely spot; and its inhabicants, gentle and sim- 
ple, were bound together in peace and quiet. 

At an early hour the sons uf Roger Fitz Ar- 
thur were in the field; two manly and robust 
young men, the furemust in the village. They 
had left their fair sister Muriel to prepare the 
feast for the harvesters: and she was assisted by 
the two youn, maidens to whom her brothers 
had already shown their heart’s preference. 

These were Marian Guilford and Rowena Ar- 
den; the former of the better sort of the Nor- 





man peasantry, and the latter, an orphan, said to 
have noble blood in her veins, but aspiring to no 
higher destiny than to be the wife of young As- 
celine Fitz Arthur. Great was the zeal of the 
three young and beautiful girls to provide a feast 
for the twilight of that day, when the san which 
now rose gloriously over the golden fields, should 
have set in the west, and the tired harvesters 
should be returning homeward. What noble 
venison and beef were roasted ; what enormous 
puddings, rich and savory, the true old English 
pudding, which has never gone out of fashion, 
any more than its unfailing accompaniment— 
roast beef; and how the nimble-footed servants 
tripped lightly at the call of the three maidens, 
as they decked the long tables with fragrant 
bunches of thyme and the sweetest of wild-wood 
flowers. By noon all was ready except those 
viands which were to come upon the tables hot, 
and Mariel and her guests walked out to the 
little wood that bordered close upon the field 
where their lovers were at work. For Mariel 
also was betrothed, and her lover had come from 
a distant village, to share in the festivities, and 
also the labors of the day. From a little emi- 
nence that lay between them and the wood, they 
could see all over the field. They could see the 
venerable old father of Mariel sitting in the 
shade, whither his sons had compelled him to re- 
tire, his long, white hair floating on his shoul- 
ders, and the snowy beard falling to his breast. 
Before him lay the heaped trophies of the har- 
vest, better offerings by far than those the con- 
queror gathers in his triumphal course. It was 
a lovely picture, and might well have been trans- 
ferred to canvass by some of the grand old artists 
of the day. Muriel paused to gaze upon the 
scene, when a cry from one of the other maidens 
arrested her attention. 

“Look, look, dearest Muriel! there are sol- 
diers in the fields yonder, trampling down the 
corn, and driving the reapers before them. See! 
they approach your father’s field, and some are 
rushing this way!” 

Muriel turned her eyes back to the dear old 
home, and thick, dense smoke was rising where 
but a few moments before all was lying in the 
calm, clear sunshine. The next moment she 
was clearing the wide space between her and the 
field, and was beside her father, entreating him 
to fly from the scene of desolation. Marian and 
Rowena had instinctively followed her, for they 
felt that if there was protection anywhere, it was 
with those who loved them best; but when they 
looked upon the surprised and helpless old man, 
they thought of nothing but his safety. Sur- 

ded by his children, he was borne into the 
forest, where they hoped that the invaders would 
not enter—and then Stephen and Asceline Fitz 
Arthur went forth armed only with theire imple- 
ments of husbandry, to question this daring 
outrage. 

Already, the houses of the gentry and the cot- 
tages of the peasantry were alike leveiled by 
axes or smoking ip ruins; or, in some districts 
further off, the torches had just been applied, and 
the wild blaze was throwing out its red jets. Bands 
of soldiers were evef¥where, rushing to throw 
the torches, trampling down the corn, and enter- 
ing the sacred portals of the charches, not even 
regarding the sanctuaries. In their path little 
children lay dead, women fainting, or in the 
death struggle ; while here and there some brave 
man who had dared to resist, was lying “ dumb 
and gory,” beside his broken sickle and scattered 
sheaves. 

“Let us return, Asceline,” said Stephen. 
“They will enter the forest before long, and 
what will then become of our father and the 
helpless maidens ?” 

“One moment, Stephen. Let me behold the 
last remnant of our home, if but to spur my 
soulto vengeance. Heaven! shall we see this 
base usurper thus desolate our country without 
raising a hand in its defence?” 

“ Asceline! brother! you are talking treason. 
We have nothing to do but to fold our hands in 
quiet. Only let us protect, if possible, those 
dearest to us.” 

He drew Asceline away by main strength, and 
took the shortest way to the wood, where they 
found the weeping girls surrounding the helpless 
old man, and begging him to retire further from 
the scene of noise and confusion. A hurried 
walk to the river, the sons supporting the father, 
and Muriel’s lover protecting the maidens, and 
Asceline’s stout boat received them all. One or 
two shots from the shore fell just a stone’s 
throw short of the boat, which sped rapidly on, 
until it was out of sight of the village. 

It was midnight ere they arrived at the place 
of their destination, a closely populated village, 
far from the tract which the conqueror had thus 
claimed for his own, and which he had devas- 
tated in order to turn it into a vast hunting- 
ground for himself. Such indeed, was the flying 
report which could hardly be believed by those 
who knew the already enormous extent of parks 
and forests devoted to his pleasure in the chase. 
Every day came the tidings of new outrages. 
Some were so fortunate as to find shelter in dis- 
tant homes, but the greater part of the fugitives 
were abandoned to want and despair. 

Over the immense tract of land which the 
soldiers had devastated, hung a gloom that 
struck terror to the heart of the beholder. Along 
the whole line of the coast, costly churches were 
rifled or destroyed, antique monasteries stood 
desolate, the sun shining through the shattered 
panes of richly stained glass, and the gardens 
belonging to them which were tended with neat- 
ness and even elegance by the monks, left now 
to be overgrown with unsightly weeds, or lying 
black with ashes from some fullen wall. 








Years went by. From afar the peasant, Fitz 
Arthur, his brave heart throbbing with revenge, 
watched with eager eyes, the retribution that 
awaited the Conqueror. One by one the king’s 
domestic trials came fast and thick. Robert, 
the eldest son, to whom the father had promised 
the province of Maine, and eventually the duchy 
of Normandy, had revolted against the absolute 
control of the king, who had cursed and dis- 
owned him; and notwithstanding that, in a 
fierce combat, hand to hand, Robert on recog- 
nizing his father had craved forgiveness with 
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tears, and helped him to remount when he had 
fallen, the curse was not removed, and, after 
seeking a reconciliation in vain, the prince left 
him forever. 

Then followed the death of Queen Matilda, 
and soon his daughter, the Princess Gundreda, 
the pride and joy of his heart, was cut off in the 
blossom of her life. His two sons, William and 
Henry were at open war with each other, and 
Robert was yet an exile and a fugitive. While, 
as if to mark openly and indisputably the anger 
of the Almighty for the terrible crime which he 
had committed upon the inhabitants of the dev- 
astated villages, his second son, Richard, was 
gored to death by a stag, as he was hunting upon 
that very ground. 





War was declared against France, and the 
king raised an expedition to take the city of 
Mantes and its rich territory between the Epta 
and the Oise. Here, too, the harvest was ready, 
and the rich grapes ripened for the vintage. 
The soldiers were ordered to destroy and make 
waste. Willliam marched his cavalry through 
the cornfields, and Mantes was set on fire. 

Ashe was riding over the ruined place in 
which he had wrought this work of desolation, 
his horse trod upon some hot cinders, plunged, 
and threw his rider to the ground. He was car- 
ried to a monastery in the neighborhood of 
Rouen, and it was evident that his death was 
drawing near. 

The morning was just dawning upon the towers 
of the old abbey where lay the death-stricken 
frame of him who had borne the name of Con- 
queror, now yielding to a mightier conq 
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Housetvite’'s Department. 

(Prepare exproty Re Tho Tig of cus Walon.) 
Preserving Pears and Apples. 

The apples and pears should be placed in glazed earth- 


| en vessels, each containing about a gallon, and surround- 


ing esch “nit with paper. These vessels, being perfect 
cylinders, about a foot each in height, stand very conve- 
niently upon each, other, and thus present the means of 
preserving a large quantity of fruit ina very smal! room ; 


| and if the spaces between the top of one vessel and the 
base of another be filled with a cement, composed of two 


parts of the curd of skimmed milk, and one of lime, by 
which the air will be excluded, the later kinds of apples 
and pears will be preserved with little change in their 
appearance, and without any danger of decay, from Oc- 
tober till February and March. A dry and cold situa- 
tion, in which there is little change of temperature, is 
the best for the vessels; but the merits of the pears are 
greatly increased by their being taken from the vessels 
about ten days before they are wanted for use, and kept 
in a warm room, for warmth at this, as at other periods, 
accelerates the maturity of the pear. 





A Cure for Burns. 

of eu applications for a burn, we believe that there are 
none equal toa simple covering of common wheat flour. 
This is always at hand; and while it requires no skill in 
using, it produces most astonishing effects. The mois- 
ture produced upon the surface of a slight or deep burn 
is at once absorbed by the flour, and forms a paste which 
shuts out the air. As long as the fluid matters continue 
flowing they are absorbed and prevented from producing 
irritation, as they would if kept from passing off by oily 
or resinous applications; while the greater the amount of 
those absorbed by the flour, the thicker the protective 
covering. Another advantage of the flour covering is, 
that next to the surface it is kept moist and flexible. It 
can also be readily washed off without further irritation 





than himself. Around the death-bed the prel- 
ates and barons held watch, while the two princes, 
William and Henry, were waiting patiently to 
hear what their father was to bequeath them. 

“T bequeath the duchy of Normandy to my 
son Robert. I trust my son William may ob- 
tain the crown of England; but as I obtained’ it 
not by inheritance, but by conquest and blood- 
shed, I bequeath it tono one. I leave the suc- 
cession to the will of the Almighty.” 

“ And what for me?” demanded Henry, im- 
patiently. 

“Five thousand pounds of silver from my 
treasury,” was the answer. 

“ But what avails that, if I have neither lands 
nor home ?” 

Still he hurried away to weigh and secure the 
silyer, while his father lay dying; and William 

d his attend and h d to the 
coast, in order to go over to take possession of 
the English crown. And thus he lay deserted 
by his children, who had made so many a peas- 
ant’s heart desolate. 

Priest, knight and noble followed, the moment 
death had,set his seal upon the Conqueror. A 
few of low degree stayed to rifle the apartments, 
and for hours the mighty monarch lay on bare 
boards with a single sheet spread over him. At 
last came the monks and clergy to bury him, 
and it was decided by the archbishop of Rouen, 
that the corpse should be taken to Caen in Nor- 
mandy. But, standing in the church of St. 
Stephen, with a countenance expressive of firm 
resolve, was Asceline Fitz Arthur, and it was 
his voice that forbade the burial in that spot. 

Through the influence of the bishop of Evreux, 
the price of sixty shillings was paid to Fitz Ar- 
thur for the grave, and the bishop also promised 
full restitution for theestate. The earth then re- 
cejved the body of the Conqueror, and the cere- 
mony being hurried over, the assembly broke up 
with almost indecent haste. 








DAILY DUTIES. 

My morning haunts are where they should be, 
at home ; not sleeping, or ing the surfeits 
of an irregular feast, but up and stirring; in 
winter, often ere the sound of any bell awake men 
to labor or to devotion ; in summer, as oft with 
the bird that first rises, or not much tardier to 
read good authors, or cause them to be read, till 
the attention be weary, or memory have its full 
freight ; then with useful and hardiness, to ren- 
der lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion and our 
country’s liberty.— Milton. 








SEA BATHING. 

Sea bathing should not be had recourse to by 
persons of enteebled frames, because the organs 
are too weuk to ensure that pleasant reaction of 
feeling—that sense of warmth which ditfuses it- 
self all over the body—consequent upon immer- 
sion. Invalids and persons of nervous tempera- 
ment should never resort to sea bathing except 
under the direction of a medical man. No per- 
sons should bathe afcer a hearty meal, nor if they 
feel cold ; and after bathing they should take a 
little gentle exercise —Zeynolds. 





OLD AND YOUNG FRIENDS, 

Old friends are the great blessing of one’s 

latter years. Half a word conveys one’s mean- 
ing. ‘They have memory of the same events, 
and have the same mode of thinking. * * 
1 have young retacfous that may grow upon me, 
for my nature is affectionate ; but can they grow 
old friends? My age forbids that. Still less can 
they grow companions. Is it friendship to ex- 
plain half one says? One must relate the history 
of one’s memory and ideas ; and whatis that to 
the young but old stories ?—Horace Walpole. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 

bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 

THE ROYAL GREFNS: or, Taz Scoor or rar Sus- 
QUEHANDA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valiey of 
W) omiug, ducing the days of our revolutionary sti ug- 
Os Es ores Fe raedaaciarset Da. J H KOBIN3SON. 

OCE. ARYR: or, Tae Hoxtir Spy oF 
Viaainia. This is another favorite Kevoiutionuary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
TE nksawiisaseaunsioss ss s<0<ncecle er MORON: ae 

THF MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, The Regulators 
and Moderators. A tale of tafe on the Texan torder, 
im its early nistory.......... By Da. J H. KOBINSON. 

: or, Taz Crciser or tae Enotisa Caax- 
SEL. A graphic nautical and land story of Eugland 
daring the times of O:iver Cromwell and the UCom- 
monwealth. By.........f CLINTON BakKINGTON. 

THE ARKANSAS RANG~R: or, Divoe rue Bacx- 
woopsmas. A vivid story of Kast aud We-t, aurivalled 
in plotand character. By.. LIEUTENANT MUKKRAY 

iM OF THE SEA: or, Tae Bev Cross 

AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 

Mediterranean A nautical romance of vivid interestand 

great ingenuity of plot. By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 
of 


mail 
>> For sale at all of the Periodical Depots. 








jo ing It may ionally be washed off very 
carefally, when it has become matted and dry, and a new 
covering be sprinkled on. 





Black, or Beef Soup. 

For soup the shank of beef is the best joint. Cold beef 
steak, and cold roast beef bones, make good soup. oil 
the shank in sufficient water to cover it five hours. Thir- 
ty minutes before putting the soup on the table, take out 
the meat, thicken the broth with scorched flour mixed 
with cold water; season it with pepper, salt, mace and 
cloves; @ little walnut or tomato catsup improves it. 
Add sweet herbs, or herb spirit, if liked. Some boil on- 
ions in the soup; but as they are offensive to many peo- 
ple, it is best to boil and serve them up by themselves. 
Make force meat balls of part of the beef and a little fat 
salt pork, chopped very fine, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
mace and cloves, and boil them fifteen minutes in the 
soup. 

Drop Cakes. 

One pint of flour, halfa pound of butter, quarter of a 
pound of pounded lump sugar, half a nutmeg grated, a 
handful of currants, two eggs, and a large pinch of car- 
bonate of soda, or volatile salts. To be baked in a slack 
oven for ten minutes, ora quarterofan hour. Theabove 
quantity will make about thirty cakes; the cakes are 
excellent. 


For Dropsy. 

Lemons sre recommended for dropsy, in a Russian 
medical journal, and are said to be beneficial in the most 
hopeless cases. The first day one lemon was given, after 
taking the peel off, and cutting it up into small pieces, in 
sugar; the two following days three were given, and after- 
wards eighteen every day For nourishment, meat was 
given. In every case, the water came off the seventh day. 





Dutch Sweetbreads. 

Two pounds of veal; a quarter pound of suet chopped 
very fine; four ‘tops and bottoms,” soaked in milk; a 
little lemon-peel, grated fine; pepper, salt and nutmeg to 
taste. Mix all well together with four eggs; make up in 
the shape of sweetbreads; rub over with egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry of a light brown. Serve with.rich gravy. 





American Tooth-Powder. 

Coral, cuttle-fish bone, dragon’s blood, of each eight 
drachms; burnt alum and red sanders, of each four 
drachms; orris root, eight drachms; cloves and cinna- 
mon, of each half drachm; vanilla, eleven grains; rose- 
wood, half a drachm; rose pink, eight drachms. All to 
be finely powdered and mixed. 


To Boil Parsnips. 

Wash your parsnips very well. and boil them until 
they become soft; then take off the skin, beat them in 
bow! with a small quantity of salt. add to them a little 
cream and a lump of butter, put them into a pan, and 
let them boil till they are like a custard pudding. Then 
serve them. 





To Escape from Fire. 

In escaping from a fire, creep or crawl along the room 
with your face close to the ground. Children should be 
early taught how to press out a spark when it happens to 
reach any part of their dress, and also that running into 
the air will cause it to blaze immediately. 


Gen. Twiggs’s Receipt for Hair. 

One drachm of sulphur, half a drachm of sugar of lead, 
four ouaces of rose-water. Mix them well—shake the 
phial on using it, and bathe the hair twice a day fora 
week, or longer, if necessary. It does not dye the hair, 
but seems to restore the original color. 





Gingerbread Snaps. 

Que pound of flour, half a pound of treacle, half a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, half an 
ounce of best prepared ginger, sixteen drops of essence of 
lemon, potash the size of a nut, dissolved in a tabie- 
spoonful of hot water. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL — 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illamined record of the times is now in its roun- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commeucement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illue- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s Pictorial is @ weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

7 It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individoals, male 
or female. who may appear among us. 

i It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south 

SC It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

‘7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 

i > 





tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 


(>> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(7 The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Picturial 

iF It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

C7 [ts engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 


| with about one thousand splendid engravings 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


(>> Thos forming paper original in design, and @ 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 






One COPy , OME FORE. . 0... crccccccsceccccosocce eee * 
One copy. two years 40 
Five copies. one year.......... 9H 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
Ce EMD) os0s vcnass voce cecocecoescces --» DM 


Any postmaster can receive s copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest clab rate aca 
[>> Sample copies seut when desired. 
Published each Saruapar, by M M BALIAU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
NOT AN ANGEL. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMBER. 


She's not perfection, let’s be gure, 
No angel wings has she; 

Her girlish heart is but as pure 
As girlish hearts can be. 


But is our human love the less, 
If nature faintly stains 

The marble of all loveliness 
With some imperfect veins? 


The stars are beautiful and cold, 
But dear the frailer flowers, 

Whose dewy hearts of humbler mould 
May speak, as ’twere, to ours. 


Then not celestial must she be, 
Her sweetness and her worth 

But crown a frail humanity, 
As roses do the earth. 





FISHER'S SONG. 
Up and down all day long, 
Lite glides by us like our song. 
In our little fisher-boat, 
On the restless sea we float, 
Up and down all day long, 
Life glides by us like our song. 


Far from care, far from pain, 
Far from thoughts of greedy gain, 
Caimly, cheerfully we ride 
Over life’s tempestuous tide— 
Far from care, far from pain, 
Far from thoughts of , gain. 
[From the German. 


NIGHT. S 
The sun went down in clouds, and seemed to mourn 
The sad necessity of his return; 
The hollow wind and melancholy rain, 
Or did, or was imagined to, complain; 
The tapers cast an inauspicious light; 
Stars there were none, and doubly dark the Thows 

‘OUNG. 





THE DEVOTEE. 


The devotee 
Lives not on earth, but in his ecstacy ; 
Around him days and worlds are heediess driven, 
His soul is gone, before his dust, to heaven.—ByRon. 


A Story of Nautical Life, ; 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE ENCHANTED BOAT: 


Why the Captain didn’t get to the Party. 











BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 

“Wnuar d’ye want here? Who, in Satan’s 
name told you to come aft here, hey? Go for’ard, 
you bloody villains !” 

The scene is onthe deck of a ship lying at 
anchor in an East Indian river. The captain, a 
stout, brutal looking man, has just paused in his 
walk, and scowls spitefully at four sailors who 
stand in a respectful attitude before him. 

“Will you please, sir, to allow us chaps to go 
ashore for an hour or two this evening, just to 
get some—” 

“ Please let us chaps go ashore,” mimicked 
the captain, in a taunting and most insulting 
manner. ‘No, I please wont. For’ard ye go 
now, before I hurry up your time for you.” And 
turning on his heel, he strode aft to the tafferel ; 
when again turning he perceived that the men 
still remained where he had left them. 

“Blast your eyes! what are you standing 
there for ?” he shouted, as with his face inflamed 
with passion and his fists clenched as if to strike, 
he rushed toward them. 

'« The whole crew are out of tobacco, and we 
want to go ashore and get some before the ship 
sails. We can’t make the homeward passage 
without any,” replied one of the men, doggedly. 

“©, you can’t, hey?” sneered the captain. 
“Now I'll convince ye that you not only can but 
will, You may think yourself lucky if you get 
your heads safe home with you. I'll show you 
what can be done and what can’t before l’ve 
done with you. Blast ye! I’llhaze ye round— 
T’'ll work up your old iron for you, so that you 
wont know whether you have any tobacco or 
not. I’ll make you cuss the day you ever saw 
Bully Waterman. Now go.” And with kicks 
and blows he drove them forward into the 
waist. 

As the men joined their shipmates in the fore- 
castle and reported progress, a simultaneous 
growl broke from them, which for depth of tone 
and duration might have been taken for distant 
thunder—very distant. 

“ Well, I’m blowed if this style of thing isn’t 
getting altogether too bad to be borne much 
longer,” muttered Jack Brace, a fine specimen of 
a young, stalwart, well educated American sailor ; 
one who might contidently look forward to a not 
far distant period when he should command a 
ship of his own. ‘It’s tyranny of the worst 
sort,” he added, in an ominous undertone, “and 
resistance to tyrants is obedience, ete.—” 

“It’s hard to be hanged for such a wretched 
object as him though,” responded another of the 
crew. 

“T’m not so clear about being hanged. The 
ship’s not at sea yet, and knocking off work in 
portis a very different thing from mutiny on the 
high sea,” added Jack, determinedly. 

“Yes, and how much would ye make by try- 
ing of it on, I wonder?” asked Joe Grummet, in 
a rather contemptuous tone. ‘“ Ye’d make jist 
about as much as the chaps in the Lively-scratch 
did once when I was aboard of her. We all 
knocked off work when lying in port at the Oil 
o’ Frarnce, ‘cause our grub was so thunderin’ 
scaly, and wouldn’t turn to agin, till we seed the 
counsil. Well, we did see him and told him how 
we'd ben sarved, an’ he said as how ‘twas too 
bad, and that we shouldn’t hev no sich grub no 
more at present. Then he larfed, and the cap’n 
larfed ; an’ in a minnit a file of Johnny darmes 
come in and marched us all off to prison, an’ 
there we lay two months with next to nawthin’ 

at all to eat; not a rago’clo’s to change; no 
water for to wash in; and half dead with fever 
at that, so that when the ship come to sail we 
was the most miser’ble lookin’ peeps ever ye 
seed on adeck. That’s what we got, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ that’s what you'll be likely to get here, 





on’y wuss, for this here counsil an’ the ole man 
are as thick as two thieves together. Now ye 
can jest do as ye like ye know, but ye’ll jest git 
inter a mess ef ye try todesart to the shore; now 
mark my words with red chork.” 

Joe was a veteran mariner whose advice was 
usked upon all occasions, and what is a great 
deal more, was generally acted upon, consequent- 
ly his remarks upon the present occasion pro- 
duced a profound impression; the more so as 
no one had the slightest doubt as to the soundness 
of his views; and all hands relapsed into gloomy 
silence, while the night began to close in dark 
andrainy. Presently the steward rushed into 
the forecastle in a high state of excitement. 

“Ky, fellers,” he began, shaking his woolly 
head, and grinning like a—a—well, like a nigger. 
(I take it a nigger’s grin is the superlative of all 
grins, consequently a comparison is worse than 
useless.) ‘‘ Ky, fellers, dad da party ashore da 
to-night is agoin to be a reg’lar double breasted, 
high-heeled ’ffair, sartin sure. Mine I tell ye.” 

“What party is that you’re blarting about?” 
growled Jack Brace, sulkily. 

“Why, dat party de cap’n goin’ to to-night. 
Ky, he keep me all de arternoon blackin’ he 
boots, and brushin’ he coat and trouserloons ; 
an’ now he gettin’ puffectly ’sane coz he can’t 
make he har lay jes’ whar he put ’em. Ky, giss 
cap’n think he reg’lar lady killer, he, he, he.” 

“See here, boys!” shouted Jack, with anima- 
tion, as soon as the steward was out of ear-shot, 
“it the old rip is going ashore, he’ll want four 
men to pull his boat; now whoever goes must 
do the errands for all the rest, whether it’s possi- 
ble or not.” 

“That’s the talk. I’ll count round to see who 
shall go,” said Joe Grummet, touching each 
man with his finger as he passed him. “ Hinty, 
minty, cuty, com—” 

“Avast there, with your cuty corn,” inter- 
rupted Jack Brace, “ we wont have any counting 
at all about it—four of the best men aboard will 
go. I’m one, Grummet’s another, Tom Pipes 
and Bill Bulkhead are the other two. What say, 
boys, d’ye agree to that? The old rip will 
probubly order us not to put foot ashore, but 
that’s all my eye. Go we will, and bring off 
tobacco enough for all hands, or lose a leg.” 

This arrang was satisfactory to all par- 
ties, und the four men having made an oil-cloth 
toilet to protect them from the heavy rain, pro- 
ceeded aft to the gangway and descended into 
the boat that lay alongside, to await the captain’s 
orders. 

The point of the river at which the ship lay 
was about two miles below the town, but hidden 
from it by an abrupt turning of the stream and 
a long point of wooded land projecting far out 
into the river, which at this place,is several 
miles in width. 

“Well, I don’t see why the old beast don’t 
come, if he’s coming at all,” growled Jack Brace, 
when they had been waiting in the boat something 
like twenty minutes. “It’s getting confoundedly 
dark, I can hardly see that headland now, and 
before we can pull to it against this six knot cur- 
rent it will be out of sight altogether, and there’s 
no light to guide us till we round that. It would 
be a jolly joke if we should get lost. By Jove, 
I should rather like the idea myself, if it wasn’t 
for the pretty certain chance of running afoul of 
some of these cut-throat natives and being cooked 
up for their breakfasts.” 

At this moment, the captain made his appear- 
ance at the gangway. : 

“What in thunder ye doing in that boat, ye 
bloody villains,” he yelled, in a towering rage. 
‘So, you thought you could double on me, did 
ye? Yer were going to come it nicely, wa’nt 
ye—going to catch an old bird with chaff. 
Come up out of that, you larks of misery, before 
I sink ye,”’ and as the men came up the ladder, 
he seized them one after another, savagely by 
the ear, and hurled them forward. ‘ Now then, 

Mr. Smith,” he continued, turning to the mate, 
“send along the carpenter, sailmaker and two 
boys. The lazy lubbers haven’t had anything to 
do this three months, and can pull the boat 
ashore as well as not. I’m not going to have 
these fellows go ashore on any pretence; men 
are too scarce in port to risk the chance of any 
desertions, now that we’re so soon to sail.’”’ 

While the mate was drumming up this novel 
boat’s crew, Jack Brace took advantage of the 
darkness to slip round abaft the trunk cabin, 

where a quantity of whale lines were stowed, 
and from thence down into the starboard mizzen 
chains to the boat, and almost instantly returned 
unperceived. 

“‘Hadn’t you better take a pocket lantern and 
compass, sir,” inquired the mate, as the captain 
was stepping into the boat. ‘It’s rather dark to 
see the way now, but if you head northeast by 
east it will bring you off thajheadland, when you 
can see the lights from the town.” 

The captain unwillingly admitted that Mr. 
Smith had, for once in his life, made a suggestion 
that had some slight show of sense. These ar- 
ticles having been put aboard, and the captain 
crouching jn the stern sheets in a monstrous 
great cloak and under a thumping big umbrella, 
the painter was cast off and the word given to 
give way. ‘he crew bent to their oars like men 
who wanted to get a disagreeable job over and 
done as quickly as possible, and the boat shot 
away from the ship at a very respectable speed, 
considering the strong current against her. For 
half an hour, more or less, they continued to 
row without a word being spoken by any of the 
party—the singing sound of the rain falling in 
the river, the creaking thump of the oars playing 
in the rollocks, and the short, quick gasps of the 
men as they doubled to their work serving rather 
to increase the silence by its monotony than to 
break it. At length the captain, who had kept 
his eyes fixed alternately upon the face of the 
compass and the point from which he expected 
to see the lights from the town, exclaimed 
impatiently : 

“Why in thunder don’t you pull, you lazy 
scoundrels? Jfere we’ve been half an hour go- 
ing a mile, and haven’t got there yet. You don’t 
work hard enough to pull a shad off a gridiron. 
Pall, I tell ye, or I'll give ye something that'll 
make ye lively.” 

Thus admonished, the men bent to their work 





with redoubled energy, making the boat fairly 
jump from the water at every stroke. 

“ Strange!” muttered the captain, as, after a 
quarter of an hour’s furious pulling the men, 
panting and exhausted, began to slacken their 
speed. 

“« Are you sure the compass works, sir?’ asked 
the carpenter. “ That’s a heavy weather com- 
pass, and perhaps the motion of the boat don’t 
give it a start.” 

The captain punched the instrument with his 
forefinger. ‘‘ To be sure it works,” he replied, 
looking at his watch. “I don’t know what to 
make of it. I’ve pulled up here against the tide 
more than a hundred times, and was never more 
than fifteen minutes making the distance—now 
we’ve been an hour. What do you think of it, 
carpenter? Where do you suppose we are?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the carpenter, hesitatingly, 
“if I may be allowed to give an opinion—” 

“Of course you may. What in thunder do 
you suppose I asked you for ?” 

“ Well, sir, I think we have pulled somewhere 
about nine miles ; now take out six for the cur- 
rent, and it would leave us about three miles be- 
low where we ought to have borne up for the 
town.” 

“T don’t understand how I possibly could 
have passed the town without seeing the lights,” 
mused the captain, in great perplexity. 

«?Pears ye did though ; or else where are we ?” 
responded Chips, encouraged by ‘the familiar 
tone of his commander; for now that that au- 
gust personage was in difficulty, he behaved him- 
self surpassingly like a mere man, and actually 
spoke to his subordinates as if they were human 
beings. 

The captain’s pocket lantern, which had been 
for some minutes growing fainter and fainter, now 
gave two or three bright flashes and went out 
altogether, leaving them in worse than Egyptian 
darkness—or, if not worse, full as disagreeable 
and inconvenient. 

“ There !” ejaculated the captain, in a tone of 
despairing vexation, “it never rains but it pours.” 
And as if to verify the adage, the rain, which 
had come down briskly enough ever since they 
left the ship, now absolutely cascaded upon them 
in such immense sheets of unbroken water as 
rendered the captain’s umbrella a mockery, and 
flooded the boat so rapidly as to keep one man 
bailing continually. 

“I suppose, of course, you wont think of go- 
ing back, now, sir,” remarked Chips. 7 

“Why not, carpenter ?” 

“ Well, sir, without being able to see the com- 
pass we might run ourselves ashore anywhere 
along here, or even up some of the creeks, and 
the shore is lined with these cussed Malays. It’s 
only last week that these black rascals cut up a 
whole boat’s crew, stock and fluke, you 
know, sir.” 

“True,” responded the captain, “I didn’t 
think of that. But I think we might go ahead 
with safety, by rowing very slowly and making 
no noise whatever. About a couple of miles be- 
low where I suppose we @re, there is a fleet of 
fifteen or twenty vessels at anchor ; now, if you'll 
pull easily, I think I can keep near the middle 
of the stream till we get among the fleet, where 
at all events we can pass the night a little more 
comfortably than in this waterfall.” 

The men again bent to their oars, but more 
easily than before, and rowed in silence for near- 
ly an hour and a half, without falling in with the 
expected fleet, though the darkness was so in- 
tense that they might have gone within half a 
dozen fathoms of a vessel without knowing it. 

“We don’t seem to come up with them yet, 
carpenter,” remarked the captain. “It’s hardly 
possible we could have passed without seeing 
them, they were se anchored across the stream.” 

“So you though tit wasn’t possible we'd passed 
the town, sir,” responded Chips. ‘ Mayhap we 
passed the vessels before we stopped the first time ; 
we pulled pretty fierce for a spell, you know, sir.” 

“In that case we must be getting well out of 
the mouth of the river toward the sea,” sajd the 
captain, leaning over the side of the boat to dip 
up some water in his hand, ané tasting of it. 
“ Be hanged if it isn’t as salt as Lot’s wife. It 
wont do to go any further; just keep your oars 
dipping enough to overcome this current and 
keep the boat about where she is till morning. 
We can do nothing better as I see.” 

For six mortal hours the benighted seamen 
labored at the oars, while the rain poured down 
unceasingly, soaking the captain’s party suit like 
a sponge, and rendering him the most damp and 
miserable of tyrants. At length when they had 
given up all hope of ever seeing such a sight 
again, a faint gray light spread along the eastern 
horizon. As the light grew momentarily stronger, 
all eyes were on the lookout for some of their 
whereabouts. 

“T believe I see land about half a mile ahead 
of us, sir,” said Chips. 

There certainly was land, and the longer they 
gazed at it the more familiar it appeared. If 
they hadn’t known how far they were away from 
it, they would have sworn it was the point for 
which they started the night before, and beyond 
which lay the town. As they were intently look- 
ing at the strange appearance of the land, one 
of the boys suddenly exclaimed, with an energy 
that startled them : 

“ Good Lord ! there’s a ship half a mile astern 
of us.” 

All eyes instantly swivelled round in that di- 
rection, and there, sure enough, was a ship; and 
what was stranger still, the ship also had a fa- 
miliar look. There could no longer be any 
doubt; that was the point for which they started, 
and that was their ship. The men sank back in 
their seats and in open-mouthed terror gazed in 
each other’s faces. The carpenter was the first 
to recover himself. Going aft to the stern 
sheets, he run his hand and arm down along the 
stern post, and brought up the bight of a whale 
line, one end of which was made fast to the boat’s 
keel, and the other probably on board the ship 
The mystery was a mystery no longer. When 
they left the ship, halfa mile of line had 
had been payed out after them and then made 
fast, and all through the long, dark hours of that 
wet night they had been churning the water in 





the same spot, gaining never a fathom, the six 








knot current rushing past giving all the appear- 
ance—in the dark particularly—of going through 
the water at a respectablo rate of speed. 

The wrath of the captain upon this discovery 
was terrible to witness. His face, that at first 
was purple with rage, became absolutely livid ; 
his eyes seemed starting from their sockets, his 
hands clenched and teeth ground against each 
other like those of a person suffering from the 
most frightful spasm. Several times he essayed 
to speak, but his voice failed him. At length he 
managed to say ina hoarse whisper, as he pointed 
to the ship, “ Pull back !” 

The men obeyed the order with dreadful fore- 
bodings of the awful punishment which awaited 
their shipmates—all of them, for the captain was 
not a man to seek out one offender, all suffered 
alike under him. When they reached the ship 
no one was at the gangway to receive them. 
They went on deck—all was still as the grave. 

“ Go for’ard and rout out those scoundrels,” 
shouted the captain. 

The men returned with the intelligence that 
the forecastle was empty, chests and all gone 

“Mr. Smith !” roared the captain. 

But no Mr. Smith answered. He shook the 
cabin door; it was locked. He shook again, 
and shouted and listened. A faint sound was 
heard in reply. 

“‘ Carpenter, split open that door,” he said, in 
quite a calm tone, for to tell the truth he was 
getting frightened at the series of strange things 
that had and were happening. 

The carpenter’s broad axe played but a short 
time in the vicinity of the lock before the cabin 
door flew open, and there in the middle of the 
cabin floor lay the mate and the black steward 
clasped in each other’s arms, their cheeks resting 
lovingly side by side, in which position they 
were securely bound. 

“ What's the meaning of all this, Mr. Smith ?” 
asked the captain, as they entered the cabin. 

“ Cut me clear from this babocn and I'll tell 
you,” said the mate, writhing in his bonds. 

The knife was applied, and the mate bounced 
to his feet, when his first act was to dip into poor 
Cuffee and lend him half a dozen clips over the 
head—not, as the mate said, that the darky had 
done anything, but he had no business to bea 
nigger, if he was going to be tied to him all 
night. 

“ Well, sir, the way of it was,” begun the 
mate, “directly after you left the ship—I don’t 
think you could have gone more than half a mile 
or so—” 

“No, I don’t think I could,” said the captain, 
bitterly, and gritting his teeth. 

“A boat came alongside from that whaler that 
came in yesterday, with some chaps aboard to 
see the men for’ard. Well, sir, I went for’ard 
to drive ’em away, as you don’t allow the men 
to have any visitors. Well, sir, they mittened 
me and the steward, tied us together as you saw 
us, and chucked us neck and crop into the cabin 
and locked the door, and that’s all I know about 
it. If the men are not aboard here, they are 
probably aboard the whaler.” 

At this moment their attention was attracted 
by the approach of a vessel that with full topsails 
was sweeping down the stream within a cable’s 
length of them. It was the whaler the mate had 
spoken of, and her fore and main rigging was 
manned by the late crew of the deserted ship. 

“ Three groans for the bloody old hooker,” 
shouted Jack Brace, from the foretop of the 
whaler, and they were giyen. “I say, cap’n, 
you thunderin’ old bison, was that line strong 
enough last night? I thought it would hold you 
to your moorings.” And with an ironical laugh 
from all hands, the ship passed on. 


Floral Department, 
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Sester’s Pirnic. 
TO MY LITLE 110U8: 
A-FRUNTIN ONTO THE LAIK. 
© Hous!—altho you not, 
I speke and say ‘hy shant be forgot: 
Altho youm nothin but boards, 
& ov Goald hevent no hoards— 
likewais no Windos, tl 
lite in the bac, to Tet In the Son 
(bein wair i slepe & stay wen it rains) 
i must say ive toce no pains 
to consele my afection fur your presinks 
© no!—altho youm a Hut, your fren thines 
a Pallis woatd be incovenyent : 
Becos no 1 likes to be sent 
Wen hese tired, up 8 or 4 pair stairs 
to bed. hese got uther Afairs 
to fateag him onto the Ist floor. 
o no, dere Hous!—Ambishun is ore; 
& iliv in you contentid as 
the Cezur duz into his largist glas 
Pallis, wich cost 2000 dollars. 
So it is allers. Nachurs scollers 
Jerns how to be hapy evry wair: 
Wen trubbel cums, they doant cair, 
But tle away to the Woods 
& git settled. Hoo wants goods, 
or munny, wen he may git chetid 
& hey al ov his hapiness defeted 
Ki a puttin ov his trust into Prinsis 
& uther Tirans as doant settel thayr bisnis? 
no, dere Hous! give me Nacher and you 
& ile travvil this Werld throo, 
a-fishin, & a-roamin, & a-compozin potry : 
& may i be At Hoam wen i di.—Knickerbocker. 
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An Editor turned Printer.—The editor of the Pittaburgh 
Post has been trying his hand at type-setting. His first 
effort appeared under the editorial head a few days since, 
and will be found below. He will no doubt be * one of 
them” some of these days. 





a New prixter. 

this is our jirst effort vt type settind’ me presume tyat 
it wil] sqow thet we cau learn fasj. me ase SELf-ttAusht 
yoo; We went no yelp we witl hase it aigyt wit out as- 
ssisTanoE?—yhe rooy wijl need no correction‘ we 4ill 
leq tge pRinters ynow tyat we ase oNe of ew- 

tAyk aqgout tye art oj drinjging; wHly igs fust as ewsd 
aS royling off a 10g; 


“Can you tell me,” said A. to B., the foreman of the 
grand jury, ‘‘ what was done with the bill against Snug- 
gles for horse-stealing?” 

** Yes, sir, we have ignored it.” 

* And what did you with the one against Mellowskull, 
for arson?” . 

** We ignored that, too.” 

“ Well, how about the one against Blazeaway, for mur- 


** Well, that, too, we had to ignore.” 

‘Well, Mr. B., you will allow me to say, that I have 
never heard of so much ignoreance in one grand jury in 
all my iife.”’ 


Old Mrs. Chickerberry says, she thinks it very droll 
that the Fourth of July should so often come on Sunday, 
or Sundays come so often on the Fourth of July—she 
isn’t sure which—and she says that Mr. Buck Cannon, or 
the Congressiature, ought to do something about it. In 
her opinion, it takes all the old fashioned sperit aud pat- 
ricksm out of the Fourth of Independence to have it 
come so—this mixing up of holidays and holy days; this 
looking at the minister when your mind is running on 
malicious officers with feathers in their caps, aud trying 
to sing psalms when one is all the time thinking of 
** Yankee Doodle.” 


Have you ever read the general rules and regulations 
for the United States army: Section 246 conveys the fol- 
lowing information: 

§ 246. ‘ When a soldier without arms (or with side- 
arms only) meets an officer, he is to raise hts hand to the 
right side of the visor of the cap, palm to the front, elbow 
raised as high as the shoulder, looking at the same time 
in a respectful and soldier-like manner at the officer, who 
will return the compliment thus offered.” 

Query—How is he to do all this without arms? 


AAA RARASA AAA AAA AAAS 


A young lady remarked toa fop, the other day, that 
his pen-knife (which, by-the-by, was a very neat one), in 
one respect, resembled him. The ladies in the room com- 
menced guessing what itcould be. At last a smart-look- 
ing little boy, who until now sat in one corner silent, was 
asked to guess. After examining the knife pretty closely, 
he tur round, and, in a cunning manner, said, *‘ Well, 
I don’t know, unless beeause it’s - 


ALONE! 
‘* My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
A wife exclaimed, her temper gone, 
~* Is home so dull and dreary?” 
“ Not so, my love,” he said, ‘* not so; 
But man and wile are one, you know, 
And when alone I’m weary!” 


eee 


A friend of ours a few days since met a vocalist of some 
note in B: dway, and, after hanging the usual salu- 
tations, he said:—‘* 80 you are about leaving the city, 
eh?”—** Why, yes,” replied the other, *‘ I leave for Balti- 
more to-morrow.’’—‘* Ah,” replied our friend, ‘‘ well, you 
have ‘ bawled’ to a great many people in New York, and 
now you are going to bawl to more!” 


RN Nene 





Ashrewd gentleman of the shears and goose, having 
occasion to leave his shop for a few moments, stepped to 
his desk, turned the key, and put it into his pocket. A 
spendthrift son being present, said, ‘‘ You need not have 
taken the trouble to lock your desk, for I shall stay here 
while you are gone.”’—‘‘ That's the very reason why I 
locked it,” replied the tailor, ‘for there is money in it.” 





Tie most capacious pocket-book on record is the one 
i b 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Nature I'll court in her sequestered haunts, 
By fai endow. let, grove, or cell, 
Where the poised Jark his evening ditty chants. 
And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
Tosias Georoe SmMo.uet. 








Roses and Bulbs. 

Bulbs may be left in the earth as longas they will grow; 
because they produce but little foliage, which soon dies 
and can be cut off. Roses should be taken up, and their 
situation changed, 48 soon as they cease to flower vigor- 
ously. If roses are planted out in a shrubbery, they will 
gradually lose their vigor, and in five or six years cease 
to flower, for want of light and air, and the manuring 
the soil; hence they will become the very reverse of orna- 
mental. The style of planting aod thiuniug, so as to 
keep each plant distinct, and always about to touch, but 
never actually touching, those around it, is what Mr. 
Loudon, a famous English gurdener, calls the garden- 
esque treatment of shrubberies, and a mavner highly 
approved of. 


Myrtles. 

Myrtles should be grown in a soil compoved of a mix- 
ture of peat and loam, in which the former predomi- 
nates; they should be regularly watered, aud frequently 
syringed. Some persons nip off the tips of the young 
shoots, to make them grow bushy; and although it has 
this effect, it is a bad practice, as it prevents them from 
flowering. A better plan is. to make cuttings, and first 
plant them in very small pots, gradually changing them 
into larger ones, till the plant has acquired a bushy habit 
of growth. 


Auricula. 

This is a favorite plant with all lovers of floral beauty, 
and, when seen in perfection, leaves nothing to he wished 
for. In order to show its true beauty, the stem should 
be strong, erect and elastic. The flowers should be 
round; bat this seldom happens—the nearest approach 
to it being somewhat starry. The bunches of blossoms 
contain rarely less than seven beautiful bright flowers 
It isa plant which should be in every garden, and on 
every flower-stand. 

Doryanthes Excelsa. 

The only species known is a splendid Australian plant, 
sending up a flower-stalk twenty or thirty feet high, 
crowned with a head of bright scarlet flowers. This 
plant is herbaceous, and it requires @ peaty soil and 
green-house heat. It dies as soon as it bas produced its 
tlowers 


Nymphea. 

The Water-Lily. One species of this beautiful plant 
grows wild here and in England; but there are others, 
some with blue and some with pink flowers, which re- 
quire the aquarium of a green-house to induce them to 
flower here. 


Mormodes. 

An orchideous epiphyte, with dark, purple flowers, 
from the Spanish Main. It should be grown on a piece 
of wood or bark. 


»y a coroner’s jury in Jowa, thus :—*‘ We find 
the deceased came to his death by a visitation of God, 
and not by the hands of violence. We tind upon the 
body a pocket-book, containing $2. a check on Fletcher's 
Bank for #250, and two horses, a wagon, and some but- 
ter, eggs and feathers.” 


Barristers have a ludicrous habit of identifying them- 
selves with their clients by speaking in the plural pum- 
ber. ‘*Gentiemen of the jury,” said a luminary of the 
Western circuit, ‘at the moment the policeman says he 
saw us in the tap, I will prove that we were locked up in 
the station house, in a state of intoxication.” 


A carpenter in Dorsetshire was employed to make a 
pair of stocks for the parish, for which he charged a good 
round sum. One of the parochial officers suid, ‘* You 
have made a good deal by that job "—‘* Yes,” said Master 
Chip, “we stockjobbers always attend to our own inter- 
ests 

There lately resided in Ayrshire village a man who pro- 
posed, like Leman, to write an etymological dictionary of 
the Kuglish language. Seing asked what he understood 
the word pathology to mean, he answered with readivess 
and confidence, ** Why, the art of road-makmg, to be 
sure.” 


A negro driver of a coach in Texas, stopped to get some 
Water tur the young ladies in the carriage ; being asked 
what he stopped for, replied, “ Iam watering my towers.” 
A more delicate compliment could not bave been paid.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established aud well knewn weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled pecan ane popularity, 
has become a ** housebold word”’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the Greside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 

¢ should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
becaate 

(> It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

iF It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, and ina neat and beautiful style 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, witand humor 

=> It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, who he 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(> It contains in its large, wel! filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 

(Or It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the countr: 

Its tales, while they absorb the rT, cultivate es 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
® paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

(C™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

(>> Its columns are free frem politics and all jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been #0 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
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The Spanish Troop. 


THE MISEROF MADR, 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW Wok 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM OF THe #Ra,” “THE 
oF Panis,” “Tax Venperra.” “ wren. AND eoLp 


[continuxn.] 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE RIDE TO THK RESOUR, 


Nor long afier the strange and alarmi 
currences described in our last chapter, a 
of gipseys, moving along the high road, 
deep groans uttered by some person in dis 
One of them, a young man who carried 
tern, hastened to the spot whence the » 
proceeded, and discovered the unfortanate « 
who had been harled from his box by the 
ands, stabbed and left for dead. The giy 
moved by a sentiment of human pity, proc: 
to ine his dition, and finding , 
altogether hopeless, removed him from the w 
track to the roadside, and prepared to ad: 
ister such remedies as their skill sugge 
They stripped his garments from bis shou! 
washed and bound up his wounds, and a. 
woman, who had some experience in such a) 
pronounced him out of danger, though sev. 

hurt. The wounded man himself soon ve: 
the statement, by the restoration of conscious: 
and speech. Finding that he could cony 
though in a weak tone, and that he was dingy 
to be communicative, his new friends plied 
with questions, und he told the names of the 
ties who had been carried off, and implorec 
Bipseys to send some one to Madrid with 
intelligence. 

“I know the haunt of these bandits,” 
Roderigo, the same young fellow who had av. 
ed the insult to Zamina in the posada, “j 
going to Madrid to megt Madrilena, the quee: 
her tribe, and her wisdom wil! suggest wh 
best to be done. She has some influence a 
can secure a hearing, whereas, I hardly o 
show myself to any of the authorities.” 

“But you have no horse,” said the wou. 
coachman. 

There was a laugh from the band of gipsey 

“ Roderigo could tire out the best horse in 
queen’s stable,” said an old man. 

The young gipsey smiled at the complim 
and tightened his belt. 

“ You may kindle your camp fires here ;’ 
said, “ at the fuot of yonder rock. Madrilena 
be here ere long. Sve that you have a ¢ 
olla podrida ready to regale us with. I, for« 
shall do justice w your provender.” 

Without waiung for further directions, 
young gipsey set forth ata rate of speed t 
would have done credit to many &@ good Ap 








lusian horse. Without panting, without » 
ping for breath, the young Kipsey, trained 
active exercises, held on his career, till he ree 
ed the city, and then, slac kening his pace t 
walk, to avoid creating suspicion, and tak 
care to linger in the deepest shadows of 
houses, made the best of his way to the nei 
borhood of the palace, which was still blaz: 
with the broad iilumination of the prolong 
festa. The old yipsey quoen was at the appoi 
ed rendezvous at the corner of @ treet, wrap; 
in an ample mantle, and standing motionless 
& statue. 

Roderigo excused himself for the delay wh. 
had occurred, by relaung 
just described. . 

“ You come in good season, con,” waid the « 
woman, “neither wo late nor too early, I 
waiting here for one to whom this news will 
as the spur to a metiled Bee! 
comes.” 


the incidents we he 


charger. 


At this moment, the figure of a man wrapp 
in & cloak was seen approaching. It was Jul) 
who had laid aside his masquerading dress, b 
who still carried in his hand, as « treasore t 
dearly prized w be abandoned for « moment, t 
sword he had received {rom Queen Ieabeila 

“ I came hither according to promise,” he sai 
as soon ashe had joined Madrilena, “and | 
hear what you have to say; but I pray you u 
be brief in your communication.” 

; “He who seeks tidings must learn to be pe 
tient,” said the yipsey queen, in her oracule 
manoer. “ But I have changed my wind, since 
bid you meet me in yonder hall.” 

“Then, if you have botlog to communica: 
Iwill bid you good night,” said Julian, in 
tone of indifference. 




















